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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
THE ACOUSTIC DETERMINANTS OF VOWEL COLOR; 
OBSERVATIONS ON ONE- AND TWO-FORMANT VOWELS 
SYNTHESIZED FROM SPECTROGRAPHIC PATTERNS 


PrerRE DELATTRE*, ALvIN M. LipeRMAN,{ FRANKLIN S. CooPEeR AND LOUIS 
J. GERSTMAN 


1. INTRODUCTION! 


This paper will report the results of an attempt to synthesize the 16 cardinal 
vowels of the International Phonetic Association? by converting hand-painted 
spectrographic patterns into sound. The conversion from spectrogram to sound 
is accomplished with a special-purpose instrument (called a pattern playback) 
which, by making it possible to listen to spectrograms, provides a basis for 
evaluating the effects of a wide variety of experimental modifications in the 
acoustic pattern, and thus affords a convenient method for determining the 
role of various acoustic features in the perception of speech. This method is 
most appropriate, perhaps, for investigating the dynamic, or constantly varying, 
. aspects of speech sounds; it is not primarily designed, nor is it necessarily ideally 
suited, for work with steady-state vowels, though it can be used, as it has been 


* Also University of Pennsylvania. 

¢ Also University of Connecticut. 

1 Some of the data of this study have been published in an earlier paper (P. C. Delattre, 
A. M. Liberman, and F. 8. Cooper, ‘‘Voyelles synthétiques 4 deux formantes et voyelles 
cardinales,’’ Le Maitre Phonétique, 96, 30-7 (1951). In that article we were concerned pri- 
marily to display the results of our syntheses graphically and to compare that graph with 
the IPA articulatory charts. 

? The vowels which served as our models were produced by one of the authors, a phone- 
tician whose native language is French. Naturally his conception of the color of the cardinal 
vowels might differ slightly from that of Daniel Jones whose pronunciation of these vowels 
on a well-known recording has long served as the standard. However, we should guess that 
the differences, if any, are very small, since for 11 of the 16 vowels the IPA offers French 
vowels as guides to pronunciation. (See The Principles of the International Phonetic Associ - 
ation, University College, London, 1949). 

* Descriptions of the technique and of some of the results obtained with it are to be found 
in: F.S. Cooper, “Spectrum Analysis,’’ Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 22.761-2 
(1950); F. S. Cooper, A. M. Liberman, J. M. Borst, ‘“The Interconversion of Audible and 
Visible Patterns as a Basis for Research in the Perception of Speech,” Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, 37.318-25 (1951); A. M. Liberman, P. Delattre, F. S. Cooper, 
“The Role of Selected Stimulus Variables in the Perception of the Unvoiced Stop Con- 
sonants,”? American Journal of Psychology (In press); F. S. Cooper, P. Delattre, A. M. 
Liberman, J. M. Borst, L. J. Gerstman, ‘‘Some Experiments on the Perception of Synthetic 
Speech Sounds,’’ Journal of the Acoustical Society of America (In press). 
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in this study, for that purpose. Our interest in producing these steady-state 
vowels with the pattern playback stemmed from our need for highly simplified, 
but still identifiable, synthetic vowels which could be used in combination with 
some of the consonants we were interested in studying. 

Previous investigations,‘ using various techniques of analysis and synthesis, 
have suggested that three, two, and, in some cases, one formant might be suf- 
ficient to produce all the vowel colors, and have defined, at least within broad 
limits, the frequency positions which those formants should occupy. In a recent 
monograph, for example, Joos® reports that he was able to produce reasonable 
approximations to normal vowel color with no more than two formants, though 
he hesitates to draw a final conclusion because his work with these synthetic 
vowels was essentially exploratory. Our own preliminary investigations con- 
vinced us that two formants were, indeed, sufficient to produce identifiable 
vowels. It was clear, however, that much would be gained by trying to find those 
formant positions which would give the closest approximations to various vowel 
colors. The attempt to find those positions becomes, then, the primary purpose of 
this investigation. Taking the 16 cardinal vowels of the IPA as our standard, we 
have separately and systematically varied the frequency positions of each 
formant in synthetic two-formant patterns and then selected from among these 
many sounds those which formed the best vowels. We have tested the identi- 
fiability of the vowels which were finally selected, and we have investigated in a 
preliminary fashion the effects of variations in the relative intensities of the two 
formants. On the basis of the results of varying the relative intensities of the two 
formants, we were led, finally, to experiment with single-formant vowels. 


2. APPARATUS AND TECHNIQUE FOR PRODUCING THE SYNTHETIC VOWELS 


The playback with which the vowels of this study were synthesized produces 
50 modulated bands of light corresponding in frequency to a fundamental of 120 
cps with its harmonics up to and including the 50th at 6000 cps. These modulated 
beams of light are made to scan a spectrogram from left to right along the time 
dimension, the light being spread across the spectrogram to match the frequency 
scale of the spectrogram. Painted portions of the spectrogram then act to select 
the light which is modulated at frequencies corresponding to the position of the 
painted areas and to reflect this light into a phototube whose current is fed, 
after amplification, into a loudspeaker. The intensity of the sound can be con- 
trolled by altering the width of the painted lines, by using paints of different 
reflectance, or by placing filters in the path of the light beams. 

The playback ‘‘equalizes” the intensities of the sounds it produces by reducing 
intensity 9 db per octave in the frequency range above 1500 cps. This rate Of 


4 Summaries of and references to many of these studies are to be found in T. Chiba and 
M. Kajiyama, The Vowel: Its Nature and Structure, Tokyo-Kaiseikan, 1941. More recent 
studies are described or referred to in: H. K. Dunn, ‘“The Calculations of Vowel Resonances, 
and an Electrical Vocal Tract,” Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 22.740-53 
(1950); Gordon E. Peterson and Harold L. Barney, ‘‘Control Methods Used in a Study of 
the Vowels,’”’ Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 24.175-84 (1952). 

5M. Joos, Acoustic Phonetics, Language Monographs, No. 23, Baltimore, 1948, 83. 
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attenuation corresponds roughly to the distribution of energy in normal human 
speech. 

The vowel sounds of this study were synthesized by drawing a spectrographic 
representation of the desired vowel and then converting the spectrogram into 
sound. An inspection of spectrograms of spoken vowels reveals, generally, from 
three to five frequency regions (called formants) in which there is a relatively 
high concentration of acoustic energy. For a male voice pitched at about 120 
cycles, the spectrogram typically shows from two to four harmonics within each 
formant. One also sees that the harmonic nearest the center of the formant is 
usually more intense than the harmonics on either side. For the synthetic vowels, 
we have used not more than two formants; in regard to width of formant and to 
the distribution of energy within the formant, we have tried to make the syn- 
thetic vowels correspond rather closely to actual speech. (The width of the 
formants and the distribution of energy within them, as well as their frequency 
positions, are shown in Fig. 1 of Section 3.) 

Although the playback tones are spaced 120 cycles apart, it is possible to 
achieve the effect of finer gradations of formant frequency, i.e., 10 to 30 cycles, 
by altering the relative widths of the three contiguous harmonics which com- 
prise the formant, thereby shifting its center of intensity. Wherever we have 
resorted to this procedure, we have estimated the equivalent frequency of the 
“unbalanced” formant on the basis of the relative widths of the lines; otherwise 
we have given the frequency value corresponding to the middle harmonic. 


3. PROCEDURE FOR SELECTING THE FORMANT FREQUENCIES AND THE 
RESULTS OBTAINED 


We first did a considerable amount of exploratory research to satisfy ourselves 
that reasonable approximations to the cardinal vowels could, in fact, be syn- 
thesized from two-formant hand-painted spectrograms, and to determine how 
best to set up a series of vowel-like sounds from which the most nearly adequate 
vowels might be selected. Using the results of this exploratory work as a basis, 
we then drew two series of two-formant patterns (a total of 235 vowel patterns) 
which represented a fairly systematic and comprehensive variation in frequency 
position for each of the formants. In the one set of vowel patterns the frequency 
of the lower formant“ was fixed in turn at each of four values, while for each of 
these settings the higher formant was varied in steps of 120 cycles over a rather 
considerable range; in the other set, the frequency of the higher formant was 
fixed while the frequency of the lower formant was varied in steps of approxi- 
mately 30 cycles. (As is well known, relatively smaller steps at the low fre- 
quencies produce as much difference for the ear as relatively larger steps at the 
higher frequencies.) 

The first set of vowels can be divided into four groups according to the fre- 
quency position of the fixed lower formant (formant 1). For the four positions of 
this formant, we used frequency values corresponding to the four frequency 
regions into which formant 1 normally falls in French sustained vowels 
(1:/iy u/, 2: /eg 0/, 3: /e e 0/, 4: /aa/), choosing French vowels for this pur- 
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pose because of their known similarity to cardinal vowels. Thus, the first part 
of the first set combined a fixed formant frequency of 250 cycles (which is the 
position of formant 1 in a French pronunciation of /i/) with a formant 2 which 
varied from 280 cycles to 3000 cycles in 20 steps of 120 cycles each. We listened to 
these vowels many times and finally selected those sounds which, in our judg- 
ment, most closely approximated the four cardinal vowels /i y w u/. Because it 
appeared that the steps of 120 cycles did not permit us to get the very best approx- 
imation to the desired vowel, we proceeded, by the method described in the 
preceding section, to try to improve each vowel by making finer adjustments in 
the frequency positions of formant 2. Table I summarizes the procedures and 
results obtained with the first set of vowels. 


TABLE I 


Results of the attempt to find the closest two-formant (synthetic) approxi- 
mations to the 16 cardinal vowels of IPA obtained with the first formant fixed 
at each of 4 positions (corresponding to /i e ¢ a/ of French) while the second 
formant varied over the range indicated below.* 








Frequency at which Frequency range 3 Frequency of second 
aR : Vowel | : 

lst formant was within which 2nd approximated | formant which gave 
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* It should be remembered that in order to obtain any frequency which was not an inte- 
gral multiple of 120 cycles we had to resort to the unbalancing procedure described in 
Section 2. The frequency values given here are estimates based on the relative intensities of 
the harmonics composing the formant. 
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In the second set of experimental vowels we fixed formant 2 at the values 
given in Table I and went on then to vary the frequency of formant 1 (in steps 
of 30 cycles) over frequency ranges which extended a considerable distance on 
either side of the fixed frequency we had used in the first set. After much listen- 
ing to this second set of vowels we concluded that the formant 1 frequencies 
which gave the best vowels were identical with those we had used in the first 
set of experimental vowels, except for the formant 1 of /# a vp a/. In the first 
set we had fixed the first formant of these vowels at 720 cps; after listening to 
the second set, we decided that better approximations to the vowels /2 a p a/ 
were obtained when formant 1 was moved up to 750 cps. 

In Fig. 1 are shown the synthetic spectrograms which, when converted into 
sound, most closely match the 16 cardinal vowels. Figure 2 shows the position 
of each of these synthetic vowels in a two-dimensional space in which the Y-axis 
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Fic. 1. The synthetic approximations to the cardinal vowels of the IPA, showing the 
precise composition and frequency position of each formant. 


gives the frequency of the first formant and the X-axis the frequency of the 
second formant.” It should be noted that these results were obtained with sounds 
having a fundamental frequency of 120 cps; no attempt has been made in this 
study to determine what adjustments in formant-frequency positions might be 
needed for other values of the fundamental. 

To test the identifiability of our synthetic vowels we arranged the final group 
of 16 sounds in three test formats and presented them to students in phonetics 
for judgment. Test A included the entire group of 16 cardinal vowels /ie e 2 y g 
eau xy Apuodda/; Test B consisted of the 10 vowels (out of the group of 16) 
which are to be found in French /ie € y 6 © uo 9d a/; and Test C contained the 
seven “outside” vowels /ie € a 9 0 u/, a group of sounds which should be reason- 


6 A disk recording of the synthetic vowels described here is available. This recording 
includes the synthetic vowels that were selected finally as the closest approximations to the 
16 cardinal vowels and separately the series of 235 experimental vowels from which the 
selection was made. The disk can be obtained, at cost, by writing to The Haskins Labor- 
atories, 305 East 48rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ably familiar to speakers of English. For each test the vowels were first pre- 
sented in quick succession, and identified, in order to familiarize the subject 
with the total range of vowel-like sounds which were to be included in the test. 
The synthetic patterns were then presented in random order (at the rate of 
one every four seconds) for identification by the subjects. The tests were pre- 
sented to eleven subjects in the order A, B, C, and then, a second time, in reverse 
order. Five additional subjects took Tests B and C. Most of the subjects had 
English as a native language, but were studying phonetics and French. 
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FREQUENCY OF FORMANT TWO 


Fia. 2. The acoustic locations of the synthetic vowels, plotted according to the frequency 
positions of the first and second formants. To make this acoustic plot resemble more closely 
the familiar vowel quadrilateral (whose coordinates have an articulatory reference), we 
have reversed the usual order of the frequency scales on both the vertical and horizontal 
axes and have made the frequency scales logarithmic. (For a detailed comparison of articu- 
latory and acoustic vowel charts see: Martin Joos, op. cit., pp. 49-59.) 


In Figs. 3, 4, 5, we see the formant positions of the synthetic vowels, plotted 
as in Fig. 1, and in the circles corresponding to the location of the vowels are 
values which summarize the results of the tests. The upper number in each 
circle is simply the percentage of times the synthetic vowel was judged correctly. 
The lower number is a composite score, made up of the percentage of correct 
identifications plus the percentages of identifications which were incorrect by not 
more than one “‘step” on the vowel chart (e.g., an /#/ identified as /e ce a/ is 
counted a one-step error). 

It is apparent that in Test C the accuracy of judgment was quite high, and, 
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except for six percent of the judgments of /u/, such errors as did occur were 
never more than confusions with the nearest neighboring vowel. The percentage 
of correct identifications is somewhat lower in Test B and lower still in Test A, 
a result which may quite safely be attributed to the differences among the tests 
‘n the number of stimuli to be identified, and to the fact that Tests A and B— 
particularly Test A—contain vowel sounds /¢ ce wt ¥/ with which our subjects 
are not very familiar.’ 

It is also to be seen in Figs. 3, 4, 5, that the vowels differed greatly among 
themselves in identifiability. In Test A, for example, /i/ was judged correctly 
100% of the time while /y/ and /a/ were called correctly in only 18% of the 
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Fig. 3. The accuracy of listeners’ identifications of the 16 synthetic vowels. Within each 
circle, the value given above the line is the percentage of correct identifications and the 
value below the line is the percentage of correct identifications plus the percentage of identi- 
fications which were incorrect to the extent of only one step in the vowel chart. 


judgments. These differences are explicable, perhaps, in terms of the differential 
familiarity of the vowels and, also, by the positions of the vowels in the vowel 
chart. In general, those vowels which occur in English were identified with 
fewer errors than those which do not (e.g., /u/ and /x/, which occur in none 
of the Latin or Germanic languages and which were unknown to our subjects 
until the time of the test, were identified most poorly of all). We note, also, some 


7 For comparison with the identifications of our synthetic sounds, we presented to the 
same subjects, in such a way as to duplicate the test conditions of Tests B and C, a group 
of vowels spoken by one of the authors. (We did not include the vowels of Test A because 
we doubted our ability to speak several of the vowels correctly.) In all of the identifications 
of these spoken vowels there was only one error. 
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Fig. 4. The accuracy of listeners’ identifications of the 10 synthetic vowels that have 
analogues in French. Percentages of correct identification are indicated as in Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 5. The accuracy of listeners’ identifications of seven of the ‘‘outside’’ synthetic 
vowels. Percentages of correct identification are indicated as in Fig. 3. 
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evidence that a familiar vowel at the outside edges of the chart will be identified 
more easily than an equally familiar vowel which has its locus on the inside 
quadrilateral (e.g., /a/ was identified less accurately than /o/). If we assume 
that distances on our vowel charts (Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5) correspond, however roughly, 
to perceived similarities, we may suppose that the “outside” vowels, having 
fewer neighboring vowels with which to be confused, are at an advantage by 
comparison with the “inside” vowels. 


4, EFFECTS OF INTENSITY VARIATIONS 


Starting with the “equalized’* formant intensities of our synthetic vowels, we 
proceeded to reduce by small steps the intensity of each formant separately 
(until the formant was effectively extinguished), and to observe the effects on 
the vowel sound as heard. The reduction in intensity was accomplished by 
interposing filters of appropriate density in the path of the modulated light 
beams, thus reducing the intensity of the light before it reached the painted 
formant. 

4.1. The effects of reducing the intensity of the lower formant. For those vowels in 
which the two formants are relatively far apart /i e © y ¢ oe/, progressive re- 
ductions in the intensity of the first formant resulted finally, for each of these 
vowels, in a destruction of vowel color. Beyond a certain amount of attenuation, 
somewhat different for each of the vowels listed above, the vowel color was re- 
placed by a non-vowel sound which corresponded to the pitch of the higher 
formant. In no case did a reduction in the intensity of the lower formant cause 
a clear shift in vowel color. 

In the case of those vowels whose two formants are relatively close together 
/uooa/ avery different result was found. Here reductions in the intensity of 
the lower formant caused, not a loss of color, but rather a change in color toward 
an adjacent vowel. /u/ went to close /a/, /o/ to open /a/, /a/ to /a/, and /a/ to 
/x/. This finding can, perhaps, be accounted for if we assume that the ear 
effectively averages two vowel formants which are close together, receiving from 
these two formants an impression which is highly similar to that which would 
be heard from one formant placed at a position somewhere intermediate between 
them. We should suppose, then, that reducing the intensity of the lower formant, 
for example, would have the effect of increasing the higher formant’s relative 
contribution to the ‘‘mean” and would thus effectively raise the mean formant. 
On this basis reducing the intensity of the lower formant of /u/ could raise the 
mean impression to a level equivalent to the mean impression received from the 
normal formant intensities of a close /o/. All of this suggests, of course, that 


8 For the purposes of this part of the investigation, all the vowel formants, including 
those of /o/ and /u/, were made equally wide; when converted into sound, however, they 
were not of the same intensity, inasmuch as the playback is so constructed as to produce a 
reduction in intensity along the frequency scale amounting to 9 db per octave in the fre- 
quency range above 1500 cps. As we pointed out in Section 2, this attenuation corresponds 
roughly to the distribution of energy in normal human speech; it should be noted, however, 
that this rate of reduction in intensity is correct only on the average and hence is not neces- 
sarily perfectly appropriate for any particular speech sound. 
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those back vowels in which the formants are close enough to permit averaging 
are, in effect, one-formant vowels.’ 

With the vowels /u xy A/, reductions in the intensity of the first formant 
caused /ui/ to become vague /a/, /y/ to become vague /a/, and /a/ to become 
vague /#/. It should be noted that these color changes are superficially quite 
different from those which occurred when the first formant of the back vowels 
was reduced in intensity. In the case of the back vowels the shift in color was to 
a vowel quite near to the original (e.g., /o/ went to /a/), whereas the vowels 
/ut x A/ move over a rather considerable distance, e.g., /ut/ shifts to /a/. (The 
term ‘distance’ may here be taken in its literal sense to refer to the two-di- 
mensional space in which the synthetic vowels are arrayed in Fig. 2.) As has 
been pointed out, the shifts which occur with the back vowels suggest that the 
ear averages the two not-widely-separated formants of the back vowels, which is 
to say that the two formants should be replaceable by one formant which is 
properly intermediate. In the case of /ui xy A/ we may suppose, to take one group 
of examples, that the second formant frequency of /x/ (1100 cps) is equal to the 
mean impression of the two formants (750 eps and 1300 cps) of /a/. Reducing 
the intensity of the lower formant of /y/ leaves us then with a single formant 
whose frequency happens to correspond to the ‘mean’ impression created by 
the lower and higher formants of a vowel /a/, although the latter is quite far 
removed from /x/ on the vowel chart. 

It was also noted that /a a 0 a/ became slightly nasalized when the intensity 
of the first formant was reduced by as much as 7 db. 

4.2. The effects of reducing the intensity of the higher formant. For /ie & y 6 ce/, 
and also /m x A/, small attenuations of the higher formant caused the vowel to 
acquire a quality that can best be described as “‘dull.’”’ With further reductions 
in the intensity of the higher formant each of these vowels changed to a close 
form of that particular back vowel whose first formant it shares. Thus /i y w/ 
went to close and rather vague /u/; /e @ x/ became a close and vague /0/; 
/e ce A/ became a close and vague /9/. Reducing the intensity of the second 
formants of the back vowels /u o 90/ has, of course, the same final result since 
/u/ has the same first formant as /i y w/, /o/ has the same first formant as 
/e @x/, and /o/ has the same first formant as /e ce a/: /u/ became a close /u/, 
/o/ became a close /o/, and /a/ became a close /a9/. When the second formant 
of /# a vp a/ is reduced there is a shift in vowel color to open /o/. 

In all these cases reduction in the intensity of the higher formant leaves us 
finally with a single formant of relatively low frequency, and we should suppose, 
on the basis of our assumptions about ‘“‘averaging,” that the vowel color of that 
one formant would correspond to an “average” impression produced by the two 


® Fletcher pointed out in 1929 that early investigators had failed to detect the relatively 
weak second formant of the back vowels and had concluded, therefore, that these vowels 
were “‘singly resonant.’’ (See H. Fletcher, Speech and Hearing, New York, D. Van Nostrand, 
1929). Our results suggest that these back vowels may, indeed, be single-formant vowels, 
but only in the very special sense that, because of ‘‘averaging,’’ formants 1 and 2 of the 
spoken vowel can be replaced, in any synthetic production, by a single formant which is 
located at an intermediate position. 
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formants of some back vowel. For /# a pv a/ we see clearly that this happens: 
the lower formant of these vowels (750 cps) is intermediate between the first 
(510 cps) and second (950 cps) formants of /o/, and we find, as reported in the 
preceding paragraph, that the first formant of these vowels, by itself, does indeed 
sound like a vowel in the /o/ category. We might have expected, similarly, that 
the first formants of /e ce a 0/ (510 eps) would sound like /o/ (first formant, 
360 cps, second formant 800 cps), and that the first formant of /e ¢ x o/ would 
sound like /u/ (first formant, 250 eps, second formant, 700 cps). In fact, /e ce a 0/ 
move only to close /a/, when the higher formant is omitted, and /e ¢ y 0/ go 
only as far as close /o/. We should suppose, then, that in the case of the vowels 
/o/ and /u/ the correct average is at a value very close to the first formant. 


5. ONE-FORMANT EQUIVALENTS OF THE SYNTHETIC TWO-FORMANT VOWELS 


The results described in the preceding section imply that the two formants of 
some of the back vowels are replaceable by a single formant. We have attempted 
by several techniques to secure evidence which might bear rather more directly 
on this question. In one exploratory investigation we tried simply to find 
those single formants which will most closely approximate the 10 synthetic 
cardinal vowels /i e € ® ap a 9 0 u/ which lie on the perimeter of the vowel 
chart. For each two-formant vowel we listened to a series of single formants 
which sampled the frequency range between the first and second formants of the 
two-formant vowel. (These single formants were 244 harmonics wide, and suc- 
cessive single formants were 120 cps apart.) The sounds were arranged by pairs: 
the first member of the pair was the two-formant vowel, and the second member 
of the pair was one of the above series of one-formant vowels. The judgments 
were made by a guest phonetician and the authors of this paper. In general, the 
results were reasonably consistent with the conclusions obtained by varying the 
relative intensities of the two formants (Section 4). For the vowels /uo2 pa a/, 
where the two formants are relatively close together, the judges were able to 
find reasonably good one-formant equivalents. The best one-formant approxi- 
mations were very near in frequency to the first formants (of the two-formant 
synthetic vowels) for the two extreme back vowels /u/ and /o/, and were, in 
general, at positions progressively nearer the middle of the frequency interval 
separating the two formants of the synthetic vowels in the series /o p a a/. 
It was difficult to find one-formant equivalents for /# e e/, in which the two- 
formants are rather far apart, but for /i/, which has the greatest separation of 
first and second formants, a single formant near the normal position of the 
second formant seemed to produce the /i/ color rather well.”° 

It is perhaps worth noting that the results were quite different when we 
attempted to match single intermediate formants to arbitrarily chosen two- 
formant patterns which did not sound like vowels. In these cases we found it 


10 Tt is relevant here that /i/ is an extreme vowel (none has a higher second formant), 
and the kind of judgment-anchoring which so often occurs at the extremes of a stimulus 
series might account for the fact that a high-frequency formant was so often identified 


as /i/. 
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generally impossible to locate a single formant which sounded like the two- 
formant pattern. It was our impression that the two-formants of the non- 
vowel patterns, however close together they might be, did not fuse into a sin- 
gle sound, but tended rather to be heard as two-component chords. (We have 
noticed the same kind of thing in listening to those synthetic cardinal vowels 
which are outside the range of our linguistic experience.) Inasmuch as the two 
formants of the non-vowels do not blend into a single sound, one ought not, 
perhaps, to expect to find an equivalent ‘‘average.” 
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Fia. 6. The accuracy of listeners’ identifications of the seven one-formant vowels. Each 
one-formant vowel has a locus on the straight line where formant one equals formant two. 
The broken lines direct the eye to the original two-formant positions on the vowel chart. 
Percentages of correct identification are indicated as in Fig. 3. 


As a further test of the apparent averaging of the two-formant vowels, we 
constructed a series of 24 one-formant representations which sampled the range 
240 eps to 3000 cps at intervals of 120 cps. (Again, each formant was 2}4 har- 
monics wide.) These sounds were arranged in a random order and presented to 
five listeners (one phonetician and the authors) with instructions to try to 
identify each sound as a vowel and to indicate on a three-point scale how ‘“‘good” 
a vowel it was. There was considerable agreement among the judges in identify- 
ing the vowels /u/ through /o/—/u/ at 240 cps, /o/ at 360 and 480 cps, and 
/o/ at 600 and 720 cps—and these one-formant sounds were felt by all the judges 
to be rather highly identifiable. The judges did not agree so well in identifying 
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the other stimuli, and were generally less confident about their judgments, 
except in the case of formants above 2760 cps which were unanimously called 
/i/. For /e e a/, the closest approximations appeared to be 2520 cps, 2160 eps, 
and 1200 cps, respectively." 

Using the results of these two exploratory studies as a basis, we selected the 
best one-formant approximations to seven of the “outside” cardinal vowels 
/ieeaoou/ and arranged them for Test D in a format identical with that 
used to determine the identifiability of the two-formant vowels in Test C (see 
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Fic. 7. Acoustic locations of spoken French vowels for comparison with the synthetic 
vowels of Fig. 2. The French vowels, indicated by crosses, are plotted according to the fre- 
quencies of their first and second formants. 


Section 3). The center frequencies of the single-formant vowels in Test D were: 
/u/—240 eps; /o/—480 eps; /o9/—720 eps; /a/—1200 cps; /e/—2160 cps; 
/e/—2520 eps; /i/—3000 cps. These sounds were presented to 14 of the 16 
listeners who had judged the two-formant vowels of Tests B and C. The results 
of this test are presented in Fig. 6. By comparing the percentages of correct 
identification in Test D with the analogous values in Test C (Fig. 5) we see 


1 Kohler matched single pure tones to the pitch of sung vowels and arrived at equivalent 
frequencies of 3480 for /i/, 2265 for /e/, 1140 for /a/, 470 for /o/, and 225 for /u/. These values 
are very close to those which we arrived at by the very different technique described above. 
Kohler’s results are reported in E. G. Boring, Sensation and Perception in the History of 
Experimental Psychology, Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1942, 373-4. 
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that the identifications were, in general, less accurate for the one-formant than 
for the two-formant vowels. Of greater interest, however, is the fact that, with 
the exception of /i/, the one-formant front vowels lost relatively more in identifia- 
bility than the one-formant back vowels. (The percentages of correct identifica- 
tion go from 100 for /i/, 94 for /e/, and 94 for /e/, in the two-formant version, 
to 89 for /i/, 64 for /e/, and 61 for /e/ in the one-formant version; the values for 
the back vowels, on the other hand, go from 88 for /u/, 75 for /o/, and 81 for 
/o/ in the two-formant version, to 86 for /u/, 82 for /o/, and 75 for /o/ in the 
one-formant case.) This result would appear in general to confirm the conclusion 
already presented that the back vowels (whose formants are close together) 
can be rather closely approximated by a single formant, whereas the front 
vowels, with the possible exception of /i/, cannot. 


6. COMPARISON OF SPOKEN AND SYNTHETIC VOWELS 


Figure 7 provides a basis for comparing the formant frequencies of our two- 
formant synthetic vowels with the frequencies of spoken French vowels.” Of 
the 16 synthetic vowels, 10 have their analogues in spoken French. 

We see that the frequencies of the lower formants are about the same for 
synthetic and spoken vowels in the case of the close, mid-close, and mid- 
open vowels. For the open vowels tue formant 1 frequencies of the synthetic 
vowels are slightly higher than those of the spoken vowels. 

The frequencies of the higher formant show much larger differences between 
synthetic and spoken vowels. The largest difference, as can be seen in the figure, 
is for /i/. A most extreme French /i/ has its second formant at 2500 cps, while 
our synthetic /i/ has the second formant at 2900 cps, a difference of 1.3 tones. 
For /e/ there is a difference which is somewhat smaller (34 of a tone) but in the 
same direction; also, for /e y g ce/, the second formant of the synthetic vowel 
is higher than that of the spoken vowel, although the difference is less than in 
/i/ or /e/, amounting only to about 4 of a tone. These differences between 
synthetic and spoken vowels can, perhaps, be accounted for on the basis of two 
assumptions: (1) that the third formant (of spoken vowels) makes a significant 
contribution to vowel color in the case of these (front) vowels, and (2) that the 
ear effectively averages two formants—the second and third, in this case— 
which are relatively close together. (The latter assumption has been made and 
supported in the preceding sections of this paper.) What we have done, then, in 
our synthetic vowels is to arrive at a “compromise” second formant which has a 
position somewhere between the second and third formants of spoken vowels, 
this compromise formant being closer to the third formant (as in /i/) or closer 
to the second (as in /e/) depending on the relative importance of the second 
and third formants in determining vowel color. 

If one attempts to define the essential acoustic features of vowels by examining 
spectrograms of actual speech, he is tempted to conclude that the third formant 

12 For a specification of the frequency positions of the first two (lower) formants of 


French spoken vowels, see Pierre Delattre, ‘‘Un triangle acoustique des voyelles orales du 
frangais,’’ French Review, XXI, 6, May, 1948. 
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is of negligible importance for the perception of the vowel, since its frequency 
position changes very little from vowel to vowel. This is, of course, an altogether 
reasonable inference from the spectrographic data, but if our interpretation of 
our own results is correct, we must assume that the third formant, however 
stationary, can be quite important for its contribution to the ‘“mean”’ impression 
of formants two and three when these are close together. 

For the back vowels /u 0 9/ we see that the synthetic versions have second 
formants somewhat higher than the spoken vowels. This difference amounts to 
2% to 4 tone; we have found, however, that the higher formant of these back 
vowels can be lowered in frequency to the extent of two tones or more without 
destroying the cardinal vowel color. 


SUMMARY 


A series of 235 two-formant patterns, representing systematic variations in 
formant-frequency position, were prepared and converted into sound by an 
instrument called a ‘“‘pattern playback.” From this experimental series, the 
authors selected those sounds which, in their collective judgment, most closely 
approximated the 16 cardinal vowels of the International Phonetic Association. 
These 16 synthetic sounds were presented to a group of students in phonetics for 
identification as vowels; the results indicated that the synthetic vowels were 
rather highly identifiable. 

Variations in the relative intensities of the formants in the two-formant 
synthetic vowels caused some of the sounds simply to lose vowel color and to 
become vague, while others seemed to change color and to become different 
vowels. The changes in color which did occur are all consistent with the assump- 
tion that the ear effectively “averages” two formants which are relatively close 
together (as is the case for the back vowels), and receives from them an over-all 
quality roughly equivalent to that which would be produced by a single inter- 
mediate formant. 

To test this assumption more directly, an attempt was made to locate those 
single formants which, as heard, most closely resemble the synthetic two-formant 
vowels. In general, it was relatively easier to find satisfactory one-formant 
equivalents for the back vowels (whose first and second formants are rather 
close in frequency) than for the front vowels (where the frequency separation of 
the formants is relatively great). An exception to this generalization is the vowel 
/i/, which can be very closely approximated by a single high-frequency formant. 
The best one-formant approximations to seven of the cardinal vowels /ie © a 
20 u/ were selected, and their identifiability was tested with the same listeners 
and by the same technique used to measure the identifiability of the two-formant 
synthetic vowels. As might be expected on the assumption of “averaging” and 
from the observations about the relative ease or difficulty of finding one-formant 
equivalents, the identifiability of the back vowels was not appreciably less in the 
one-formant than in the two-formant form, while, with the exception of /i/, 
the difficulty of identifying the one-formant front vowels was rather considerably 
increased. 
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A comparison of the frequency positions of the two-formant synthetic vowels 
with the first- and second-formant positions of the corresponding French vowels 
as spoken shows certain differences, especially in the second formants of the 
front vowels. These differences appear to be explicable on the assumption that 
the third formant of the spoken front vowels makes an important contribution 
to their color and, further, that the second formant of the synthetic vowels, 
which is generally higher than the second formant of the spoken vowels, repre- 
sents again an “average” of fearmants which lie close together in the spoken 
vowel. 

In conclusion we should like to acknowledge that this research was made 
possible in part by funds granted by the Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
in part through the support of the Department of Defense in connection with 
Contract DA49-170-sc-274. 
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ON 6 AND v IN LATIN AND ROMANCE 
Rosert L. Porirzer 


Latin intervocalic -b- and -v- merge in all the Romance languages.' It is 
therefore not surprising that from the First Century A.D. on we find a complete 
confusion of intervocalic b and v in Latin inscriptions throughout the Empire.” 
A problem, however, is presented by the confusion of post-liquid and initial b- 
and v-. For, with notable exceptions to be discussed later, the Romance lan- 
guages do not merge b and »v in those positions. 

Grandgent suggested that perhaps the confusion in intervocalic position may, 
in some cases, have induced speakers of Latin to confuse the sounds also in 
initial position. For the postliquid confusion he suggested the possibility of a 
general merger, later counteracted by the influence of the schools.’ A special 
study of the entire problem was made first by E. Parodi, who referred to the 
initial and postliquid confusions as “perturbazioni delle leggi fonetiche’” and 
tried to explain them by syntactical phonetics. Another detailed study of the 
problem was made later by A. Terracini, who connected the problem with Oscan 
influence.® 

The evidence gathered by Parodi and Terracini indicated that the center of 
the b and v confusion must have been in the general areas of Rome and Southern 
Italy. From there—so Terracini thought—it was carried into the rest of the 
Empire, where it was to a large degree successfully counteracted by schools and 
learned influences. 

The following paragraph contains, in somewhat different form, some of the 
evidence collected by Parodi. The first figure indicates the number of substitu- 
tions of b- for initial v- found by Parodi in the particular volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum. The number in parentheses gives the approximate 
figure arrived at by dividing the instances by the number of thousands of in- 
scriptions found in the particular volume. Since the number of inscriptions 
varies greatly with each volume, the figure in parentheses gives some basis for 
comparing the frequency of the b-substitution for v- in the different volumes: 

CIL XIV (Ancient Latium), 85 (20); CIL VI (Rome), 117 (3); CIL X (Brutium 
Lucania, Campania, Sicily, Sardinia), 105 (13); CIL IX (Calabria, Apulia, 
Samnium, Sabini, Picenum), 20 (3); CIL XI (Etruria), 8 (2); CIL V (Gallia, 
Cisalpina), 11 (1.2); CIL III (Asia, Greek Provinces, Illyricum), 2 (0.4); CIL 

1 Romance words containing an intervocalic -b- contrasting with intervocalic -v- are 
not of popular origin. See G. Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der Italienischen Sprache, 
Vol. I (Bern, 1949), 348. 

2 C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1907), 133. 

3 Grandgent, op cit., 134-135. 

‘E. Parodi, ‘‘Del Passagio di v- in b- e di certe perturbazioni delle leggi fonetiche nel 
latino volgare’’, Romania, 27.177-240 (1898). 

5A. Terracini, ‘‘Di che cosa fanno la storia gli storici del linguaggio? Storia dei tipi 


benio e Nerba nel latino volgare”, AGI, XXVII (1935), 133-152, XXVIII (1936), 1-31, 134- 
150. 
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VIII (Africa), 25 (1.5); CIL XII (Gallia Narbonensis), 6 (1); CIL II (Spain), 
3 (0.5); CIL VII (Brittany), 0. 

The above statistics must, of course, be considered with some care. Above all, 
they are not based on a careful geographic or chronological evaluation within 
each volume of the CJL. They do indicate, however, the concentration of the 
b-/v- confusion in the area of Latium, Sicily, Sardinia and at least parts of 
Southern Italy. 

The picture revealed by the examination of the inscriptions bears some resem- 
blance to the state of affairs in the Romance languages, which may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

There are within the Romance world two large areas where b and v have 
merged in all positions. The first of these areas is the one which seems indicated 
by the evidence of the Latin inscriptions: Sicily, Sardinia, and Southern Italy. 
In Sardinia, the reflex of Latin b and »v is in initial position usually b, and in 
intervocalic position a continuant (8, v). In Sicily and Southern Italy the reflex 
for b and »v in initial as well as in intervocalic position is usually a continuant.® 
The second of the two areas of a complete b/v merger comprises large parts of 
Spain and Southern France. In most parts of this area the b/v merger occurred 
comparatively late (during the late Middle Ages) as part of a general shift 
which obliterated the phonemic contrast of voiced stop/voiced continuant. 
This shift, which has been discussed recently by various authors’? seems at 
any rate not directly connected with the phenomenon found on the Latin in- 
scriptions and is thus beyond the scope of this paper. 

As to the rest of the Romance world, we find in Rumanian a merger of b 
and v after liquids, but b and v are kept apart initially even though there is 
considerable confusion in individual words.® In all the other parts of the Ro- 
mance speaking countries (those parts of the Spanish peninsula, France and 
Italy not affected by the b/v merger) we find a similar situation. The initial and 
postliquid b and » are kept distinct, but confusions do occur in individual words.’ 
Thus, if we except the merger area of Spain and Southern France, the inscriptions 
seem to mirror the Romance situation with remarkable accuracy: a general 
merger of b and »v in the Southern Italian, Sicilian, Sardinian area, occasional 
confusions in the rest of the Romance speaking countries. 


6 For the discussion of the Southern Italian and Sicilian merger of b- and v-, see Rohlfs, 
op. cit., pp. 249 ff; for the merger in Sardinian see Max L. Wagner, Historische Lautlehre 
des Sardischen (Halle, 1941), pp. 95 ff., La lingua sarda (Bern, 1950), pp. 311 ff. The above 

b/v mergers become also evident from various maps of the AIS like la bocca (AIS, 104 
la vena (AIS, 89), etc. 

7A. G. Haudricourt and A. G. Juilland, Essai pour une histoire structurale du phonetisme 
francais (Paris, 1949), Ch. V; E. A. Llorach, Fonologia espafiola (Madrid, 1950) 148-156; 
A. Martinet. ‘‘The Unvoicing of the Old Spanish Sibiliants”, Romance Philology, 5.123-56 
(1951-2). 

8H. Tiktin, Rumédnisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1905), pp. 54-56. Thus Rumanian 
has alba > alba, servire > serbire, but also veteranus > betran. 

® Portuguese: voto > bodo; French: curvare > courber; Medieval Central Italian: vocem 
> boce, etc. See Rohlfs, op. cit., 283-284., E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese (Phila- 
delphia, 1938), 59; M. K. Pope, From Latin to Modern French, (Manchester, 1934), 92, also 
Parodi, op. cit., passim. 
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A brief consideration of the b/v merger problem from the point of view of the 
entire Latin and Romance consonantal structures will help to elucidate the 
problem: Latin had a consonantal system which did not contrast stops and con- 
tinuants in the series of voiced consonants. The consonantal phoneme » created 
by the consonantization of the semi-vowel was thus an intruder in the con- 
sonantal pattern. It had no apical or dorsal correlatives. This in itself, perhaps, 
would suffice to account for a tendency to eliminate v from the system by 
merging it with b. The efforts of schools and grammarians were undoubtedly 
responsible for keeping v distinct from b, and the occasional substitutions of b 
for v which we find in the inscriptions and later in the Romance languages indi- 
cate that the learned efforts were at times not entirely successful. 

If, after the influence of schools and grammarians was removed, b and v 
appear nevertheless as distinct phonemes in the larger part of the Romance 
world, the reason is probably that the b/v contrast was saved by developments 
within early Romance itself: practically all of the Spanish peninsula, France 
and Northern Italy voiced the Latin intervocalic unvoiced stops (-p-, -t-, -k- > 
-b-, -d-, -g-) and spirantized the Latin voiced stops (-b-, -d-, -g- > -B-, -6-, -y-).° 
This change introduced an entire series of voiced stop/voiced continuant con- 
trasts into the consonant pattern and provided apical and dorsal counterparts 
for the b/v opposition. Rumanian and Central Italian, of course, were not affected 
by this development. But in the case of Rumanian, the influence of the Slavic 
languages which oppose b and v may have played a role, and in the case of Cen- 


tral Italian a continued awareness of the b/v contrast of Latin most likely 


helped to keep it alive in Italian as well. Besides, there is considerable evidence 
that, especially in the formative period of Central Italian and Rumanian, the 
b/v contrast must have been quite shaky." 

Yet the general tendency to eliminate the voiced continuant “intruder” from 
the pattern does not account for the general merger of b/v in Southern Italy, 
Sicily and Sardinia, or the post-liquid merger in Rumanian. True enough, it 
could be argued that the forces which helped to save the b/v contrast in the 
rest of the Romance world were simply not operative in those areas. But this 
argument would not account for the parallel between the Romance and the 
inscriptional evidence, for the latter seems to argue quite strongly that Sicily, 
Sardinia and parts of Southern Italy merged b and v generally, long before any 
specifically Romance development could have influenced the outcome. 

Should we thus fall back on Parodi’s suggestion of syntactical phonetics, or 
Terracini’s theory of Oscan influence? Syntactical phonetics can hardly prove 
effectively the reason for what seems to be an early dialectal feature of Latin. 
The Oscan theory also has several drawbacks. First of all, there is no good 
reason for assuming an Oscan substratum for all of Sicily, Sardinia or Southern 
Italy and further, the Oscan theory makes a clear case for a b substitution for 
v only in those words in which the Latin v is the reflex of an IE labialized velar. 


10 For a discussion of the sound shift, see A. Martinet ‘‘Celtic Lenition and Western 
Romance Consonants’’, Language, 28.192-217 (1952); A. G. Juilland and A. G. Haudricourt, 
op. cit., Ch. IV. 

1 See footnote 9. 
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In all those words, of course, the corresponding Oscan reflex is b: *gyenio > 
Latin venio, Oscan benio, etc. But in all the words in which Latin v is derived 
from the IE semivowel, the Oscan reflex is also the semivowel: Latin via, Oscan 
vea, etc.” Thus, Oscan could not account for the b in berecundus (CIL VI, 15790, 
20717), bia, biatores (CIL VI, 647), betranus (CIL VI, 669, 3458), bicerit (CIL 
VI, 3194), boluerit (CIL VI, 9485, 14672), bolo (CIL VI, 15048), etc. 

The real solution lies in a different direction. As A. Martinet has recently 
shown in a study in this journal, the entire Latin consonantism underwent a 
relaxation of articulation during its archaic period. Evidence of this relaxation 
is for example found in the loss of the occlusive element in developments like: 
*guenio > venio or *magios > maior, etc.'* During the period of weakened 
articulation the voiced stop phonemes of Latin were actually continuant, 8, 4, y. 
Thus, if some authorities, for instance, explain the general intervocalic b/v 
merger by asserting that intervocalic -b- “assumed” a fricative pronunciation 
during the early Empire," they probably misunderstand the situation. What is 
more likely is that -b- in intervocalic position was still a continuant and was 
thus in that position immediately joined by y when the latter became a con- 
sonant. In most parts of the Empire, at least, initial b- had by that time been 
restored to a full stop and so merger with v(>y) was not automatic in that posi- 
tion. 

If b and v merged generally in Sardinian the reason is evidently that in that 
area also initial and postconsonantal b had not yet regained their full stop 
articulation when consonantization of yw occurred. Up to this day Sardinian 
has preserved a consonantism in which the Latin voiced stops appear as stop 
only initially while in intervocalic position they appear in the form of con- 
tinuants." This situation represents a stage in the strengthening of Latin stops 
after the period of relaxed pronunciation, for it seems likely that the strengthen- 
ing in pronunciation occurred first in initial position.’* In Southern Italy and 
Sicily the result of the b/v merger is not only intervocalically, but also initially, a 
continuant, and the other Latin voiced stops d and g appear, initially as well 
as intervocalically, also chiefly as voiced continuants.'” To consider this state of 
affairs as the remnant of an archaic state of relaxed articulation would be tempt- 


122C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, 2nd edition (Boston, 1928), 67, 94. 

18 See A. Martinet, ‘Some Problems of Italic Consonantism,’? Word. 6.26-41 (1950). 

14 See, for instance, Grandgent, op. cit. 134. That the -b-/-v- confusion did not occur 
until the First Century A.D. proves nothing with regard to the pronunciation of b. Such a 
confusion could not occur until y became a consonantal phoneme. 

15 Wagner, Historische Lautlehre, 78 ff. Thus dialects like those of Orani or Fonni have 
bidere, credere. In others like Campidanese the Latin intervocalic voiced stops have fallen, 
undoubtedly after passing through the continuant stage: videre >* videre > viri, striga 
>* strida > stria, etc. 

186 See Martinet, op cit., 36-37. 

17 For a discussion of Southern Italian and Sicilian consonantism, see Rohlfs, op. cit., 
246 ff. For special discussions of specific dialects, see, H. Lausberg, Die Mundart Sidluk- 
aniens (Halle, 1939), or L. A. Ondis, Phonology of the Cilentan Dialect (New York, 1932). 
The following examples were taken from the last-mentioned study: bibere > [SeBe], vacuus 
> [Sako] credo > [krero], dare > [rare], gallus > [yaddo], augustus > [ayosto], etc. The 
forms [krero] and [rare] show a development d > 6 > r. 
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ing, but actually the replacement of the Latin voiced stops by continuants must 
have a different explanation. While the general outcome of Latin d and g in 
those areas is 6 (or r) and y, we find also with considerable frequency ¢ and k,”* 
in other words, a strengthening rather than a relaxation of the Latin articulation. 
The complete intermingling of such contradictory developments as d > 6 and 
d>torg >vyandg > k is explained best by Greek influence: Greek, with 
which Latin lived for centuries in close proximity or in a bilingual situation in 
Southern Italy as well as in Sicily, transformed its voiced stops into voiced 
continuants.!® This development occurred in some dialects of Greek, at least, 
as early as the Fifth Century B.C.” and the Greek with which Latin came in 
contact had thus undoubtedly lost its voiced stops. The speakers of Greek 
hearing Latin voiced stops had thus two ways of interpreting them according 
to the Greek pattern: either according to their stop quality which meant un- 
voicing them to ¢ and k, or according to their voiced quality which meant equat- 
ing them with Greek voiced continuants. What is, however, of prime importance 
for the problem of the b/v confusion, is that the Latin b/v are never interpreted 
as p. In other words, unlike d and g, Latin b was still a continuant when Greek 
and Latin came into contact in Southern Italy and Sicily. And this in turn 
accounts for the b/v merger in those areas: the consonantized y merged auto- 
matically with the continuant £ in all position. 

If in Rumanian, finally, we find a post-liquid merger of b and v, the reason is 
evidently that in Rumanian post-liquid b was still continuant when y became a 
consonant, while initial b had already been strengthened to a full stop. Thus it 
seems that a consideration of the b/v merger indicates four successive stages in 
the evolution of Latin consonantism from a weakened to a strengthened articula- 
tion, reached at the time of the y > v change: (1) The Sardinian stage in which 
all the intervocalic voiced stops and at least initial b were still continuants; (2) 
The Southern Italian, Sicilian stage in which d and g initially as well as inter- 
vocalically”* had already been strengthened while b was still a continuant; (3) 
The Rumanian stage in which the relaxed pronunciation was confined to inter- 
vocalic and post-liquid b; (4) The rest of the Romance world in which generally 
at least the intervocalic b was the only remnant of the period of relaxed articula- 
tion. 


Harvard University 





18 See Rohlfs, op. cit., 359 ff., 351 ff., 355 ff. also numerous maps of AIS like z piedi (AIS 
113), which shows a reflex ¢ for Latin d in the following Southern Italian and Sicilian points: 
612, 646, 648, 707, 710, 717, 719, 736, 737, 729, 738, 749, 819. 

19 Michel Lejeune, T'raité de phonétique grecque (Paris, 1947), 45 ff. The spirantization of 
the voiced stops is part of a weakening of articulation which also transformed the unvoiced 
aspirate stops into unvoiced continuants. 

20 Albert Thumb, Handbuch der Griechischen Dialekte, 2nd edition, (Heidelberg, 1937) 
84-87, 90. 

21 In some areas also intervocalic -g- was probably still continuant. For in the Terra 
d’Otranto we find some areas which interpreted Latin initial g as k but Latin intervocalic 
-g- a8 a voiced continuant: gallo > caddu, but augustus > ayust (See Rohifs, op. cit., 213 
and 356). 
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Byron W. Brenper, GIusEPPE FRANCESCATO*, AND ZDENEK SALZMANN 


1. Introduction. 2. Phonology. 2.11. Consonants. 2.12. Consonant Clusters. 


2.21. Vowels and Stress. 2.22. Vowel Clusters. 


1. Friulian is spoken by about half a million inhabitants of northeastern Italy. 
Several theories have been put forth concerning its position within Romance: 

(1) Friulian together with Ladin and Swiss Romansh is viewed (by Ascoli, 
Gartner, and others) as constituting a separate division, known as Rhaeto- 
Romanic, which contrasts with the Italian division. Certain Swiss scholars 
(Jud, von Wartburg, Pult, and others) hold this view, some of these seeing 
possible ties with French and Provengal. 

(2) Friulian together with Ladin and Swiss Romansh is considered as belong- 
ing to the Italian division, closely connected with adjacent dialects of Northern 
Italy. Among the scholars of this point of view—Battisti, Tagliavini, Salvioni, 
Parodi, and others—Tagliavini is less extreme in that he recognizes a certain 
amount of underlying unity to Friulian, Ladin, and Swiss Romansh. 

It is hoped that this paper, which presents Friulian phonological data struc- 
turally, may be of some interest to those who are concerned with internal rela- 
tionships of the Romance group. 

Friulian is bordered by German to the north, Slovenian to the east, and the 
Venetian dialect of Italian to the south and west. 

Accordingly, the Friulian-speaking area may be delimited: Norru: East along 
the Italo-Austrian border on the Carnic Alps from Mount Peralba to Pramollo 
Pass. Two German enclaves are found south of this line, the villages Timau and 
Sauris. East: South from Pramollo Pass to Mount Canin, including Pontebba, 
on to Mount Ioanaz and then across the Natisone Valley passing east of Pulfero 
and San Leonardo; south toward Cormons, then east to Gorizia; from Gorizia 
west of Gradisca along the Isonzo River to the Adriatic. Within this limit there 


* Mr. Francescato, who served as informant, was born (1922) and raised in Udine of 
urban middle-class parentage. All members of the household but one were native speakers 
of Friulian; the mother was a native Venetian speaker. The Friulian-speaking members of 
the household included the father, his sister, mother, and cousin; and a maid servant. All 
members of the household understood the mother’s Venetian and used it themselves in 
varying degrees when addressing her. The informant’s linguistic initiation was both Friulian 
and Venetian; to this the classroom added Standard Italian. Outside the classroom, pupils 
continued using Friulian. The use of Friulian was encouraged from the age of four through 
twenty by spending the summer months in a village of Carnia, where only Friulian was 
spoken. 

The authors have benefited from two discussions in the Linguistic Seminar at Indiana 
University and later private criticisms offered by H. V. Velten, F. W. Householder, Jr., 
R. L. Gunter, and above all by André Martinet, who also suggested the term order as it is 
used in sections 2.11 and 2.12. 

For a bibliography of Friulian, see Carlo Tagliavini’s Elementi di linguistica italiana 
(2nd Ed., Padova 1943). 
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exists a Slovenian enclave in Resia Valley; east of this limit Friulian is spoken, 
together with German and Slovenian dialects, in the Canale Valley (Fella 
Stream). Sourn: Along the Adriatic from the Isonzo to the Tagliamento River, 
although within the belt south of the Venice-Trieste highway, a large percentage 
speak only Venetian. West: Along the Tagliamento north to Latisana; then 
passing west of Cordovado, between Pordenone and Cordenons, to Aviano; 
from Aviano to Erto e Casso in the Vaiont Valley and on through Mauria and 
Lavardet Passes to Mount Peralba, leaving Sappada to the west. 
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Emigration has established significant groups of Friulian speakers in New 
York, Chicago, and Buenos Aires. 

Within the Friulian-speaking area, Udine is the cultural, administrative, and 
economic center. Its linguistic prestige has waned in the course of this century, 
with an ever-increasing use of Venetian and Standard Italian. Rural areas, 
especially those in the north, are most reluctant to give way to non-Friulian 
influence; on the other hand, the southwestern area with Pordenone as its urban 
center is rapidly yielding to Venetian. Certain fluctuations in the informant’s 
speech may be explained by this linguistic acculturation: for example, the 
status of ts, since Venetian has no affricate of the [ts] type. 
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The phonemic analysis here presented is based exclusively on the speech of 
the informant. Since Friulian is not a standardized language, a considerable 
dialectal diversity is to be expected on all three planes—phonological, morpho- 
logical, and lexical. 

2.11. The phoneme inventory of Friulian comprises seventeen consonants, 
ten vowels, and one prosodeme. Two parallel series, strong and nonstrong, 
oppose each other in the stop-spirant system throughout six orders—here termed 
bilabial, labiodental, apical, hissing, hushing, and dorsal—of like primary articula- 
tion: 

p f t 8 é k 

b v d z z g 
Three nasals m, n and, 7 and two liquids r and / complete the consonant in- 
ventory. The above symbols represent variants of intervocalic position, that of 
maximum contrast. 

Nonstrong consonants are usually voiced; finally they are sometimes un- 
released, particularly after liquids. All stops are unaspirated. The articulatory 
ranges of p, t, ¢é and their nonstrong counterparts b, d, may be termed bilabial, 
dental and alveopalatal, respectively. The dorsals k and g range from postpalatal 
through mediovelar according to the retraction—from 7 through u—of the ad- 
jacent vowel or the following vowel when the dorsal is medial. The articulatory 
ranges of f, s and their nonstrong counterparts v, z are labiodental and apico- 
alveolar, respectively. Intervocalically both sibilants frequently tend to be 
performed with a groove slightly more lengthened and somewhat retracted. 

The nasal n is gingival initially and intervocalically; finally and before s and 
z it is performed as [p]. Before other consonants of the same word n and the 
bilabial m are homorganic with the following consonant. It will be noted from 
the examples below and in the following section that m, n and the palatal pn 
contrast in initial clusters after z, in medial clusters after r, and finally after a 
vowel. The variant [p] is assigned to the n-phoneme since it contrasts finally with 
both m and yp. The liquid r is an alveolar trill, voiceless finally and before final 
strong consonants, voiced elsewhere. The liquid / is voiced throughout and ranges 
in its articulation from gingival to alveolar. 

Here follow examples of consonant phonemes in positions showing most 
interesting variation; examples of final nonstrong stops and spirants are dis- 
cussed separately. 
pan ‘bread’; képe ‘nape’; cilip ‘lame’ 
bén ‘the good’; gaban ‘overcoat’ 
fidr ‘iron’; sufit ‘ceiling’; l6f ‘wolf’ 
vidr ‘worm’; pévar ‘pepper’ 
tds ‘cough’; autan ‘autumn’; pit ‘foot’ 
doi ‘two (masc.)’; éadéne ‘chain’ 
sut ‘dry’; usiél ‘bird’; pés ‘fish’ 
zdvin ‘young’; cdze ‘house’ 
é6t ‘pigpen’; véco ‘old’; daé ‘all’ 

Zat ‘cat’; rezine ‘queen’ 
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kélp ‘blow’; kékule ‘hazelnut’ ; lidrik ‘lettuce’ 
gole ‘throat’; dge ‘water’ 
man ‘hand’; zimul ‘twin’; polam ‘chicken’ 
nit ‘nest’; anél ‘ring’; furlan ‘Friulian’ 
unfidr ‘hell’; unvidr ‘winter’ 
ponte ‘tip’; vonde ‘enough’ 
dunée ‘therefore’; spdnze ‘butter’ 
panse ‘belly’; dnzi ‘to oil’; plank ‘slowly’; lénge ‘tongue’ 
pe pape ‘aunt’; anél ‘lamb’; ran ‘spider’ 
we rét ‘net’; vére ‘work’; 3 per ‘poor’ 
l: lait ‘tasteless’; oréle ‘ear’; didul ‘devil’ 

In the limited corpus upon which dis paper is based, final nonstrong con- 
sonants are extremely rare. 

Only a handful of postvocalic instances were found in adjectives like candid 
‘white,’ morbid ‘soft,’ rdnsid ‘rancid,’ and stupid ‘stupid,’ as against more fre- 
quent nouns like pilpit ‘pulpit,’ puréit ‘pig,’ sufit ‘ceiling,’ and masculine past 
participles in -Vt, e.g., finit ‘finished,’ kapit ‘understood.’ 

Nonstrong consonants occur too in adjectives with final clusters of the type 
NASAL/ LIQUID + stop: strdémb ‘odd,’ tardénd ‘round,’ péng ‘thick (liquid)’; 
éald ‘warm,’ udrb ‘blind,’ bastard ‘bastardly,’ larg ‘large,’ as contrasting with 
camp ‘field,’ frént ‘forehead,’ tané ‘many’; alt ‘high,’ kudrp ‘body,’ vért ‘green,’ 
park ‘park,’ respectively. It should be noted that all final nonstrong stops occur 
in adjectives whose feminine forms end in NONSTRONG CONSONANT + e. However, 
not all feminine adjectives thus terminated have masculines ending in non- 
strong consonants: so ¢dlde:¢dld but vérde:vért (as against dlte:dlt). One noun, 
manz ‘steer,’ as against séns ‘repulsion,’ ends in NASAL -++ NONSTRONG SPIRANT. 

The phonemes ¢é and Z are herein treated as units since a diphonematic inter- 
pretation, such as ¢§ and dz, would lead to the anomalous assumption that 
Friulian has two spirant phonemes, § and Z, occurring exclusively after ¢ and d. 

The item [ts], herein treated as a cluster és, is quite rare in the speech of the 
informant, varying freely with s in most occurrences, e.g., sporcitsie ~ sporcisie 
‘dirt,’ spetsiarie ~ spesiarie ‘spice store,’ poletsar ~ polesdr ‘chicken house,’ 
Giise ~ Cise ‘bitch,’ and others, while definitely preferred in wbidiéntsie ‘obedience,’ 
patsiéntsie ‘patience,’ lengdts ‘language,’ and spétsie ‘spice.’ 

Several considerations speak for treating [ts] as a unit phoneme: Words in 
final LIquip + s have variants in Liquip + fs, e.g., liars ~ tidrts ‘third,’ diskéls ~ 
diskdélts ‘barefoot,’ déls ~ ddlts ‘sweet,’ these being the only instances of final 
triconsonantal clusters to the exclusion of cases where the plural morpheme 
-s is suffixed to a stem morpheme ending in a cluster of two consonants. A handful 
of words, e.g., wbidiéntsie ‘obedience,’ patsiéntsie ‘patience,’ calsine ~ éaltsine 
‘lime,’ fudrse ~ fudrtse ‘strength,’ provide the only instances of medial tricon- 
sonantal clusters not terminated by a liquid. Then too, one might feel that since 
the other affricates [tS] and [dZ] are best treated as phonemic units, this inter- 
pretation should be extended to [ts]. 

On the other hand, the nonoccurrence of [ts] initially may indicate that it is 
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the cluster ts conforming to the generalization that s never occurs as the second 
member of initial clusters. Also, as contrasted with other strong stops and 
spirants, the paucity of [ts], its distributional limitations and lack of a nonstrong 
counterpart, all argue against its unit status. 

Morphophonemically, plurals of words like frutdt ‘a youth,’ brit ‘ugly,’ and 
éatét ‘found’ are most conveniently handled as simply ¢ + s ‘pl.’; however, 
since the above have the alternate plurals fruids, bris, and éatés, and since 
certain other singulars in ¢ always drop ¢ in their plural forms (¢ + s > s), e.g., 
alt ‘high’: dls, Zat ‘cat’: Zas, no particular morphophonemic economy is attained 
by interpreting [ts] as either ¢s or c. 

According to the informant, the affricate [ts] is more prevalent with older, 
rural, and in general more conservative speakers. 

2.12. Consonantal clusters attested in the corpus of this paper consist of two 
and three members. 

Examples of diconsonantal clusters not embracing morpheme boundaries are 
here grouped as to illustrate their patterning. Note the absence of geminate 
clusters. 

Bilabial, labiodental, apical, and dorsal consonants combine with liquids 
initially and medially (exceptions: apicals and v before 1): prin ‘first’; sopresd 
‘to iron’; plée ‘rain’; ddpli ‘double’; brat ‘daughter-in-law’; libri ‘book’; blave 
‘maize’; obled ‘to compel’; frdit ‘rotten’; rafredér ‘a cold’; flin ‘river’; sufla ‘to 
blow’; vrde ‘weed’; avril ‘April’; tré ‘three’; kudtri ‘four’; drét ‘straight’; padréul 
‘stepfather’ ; krot ‘bare’; sekretdri ‘secretary’ ; klap ‘rock’; rakli ‘stick’ ; gri ‘cricket’ ; 
magri ‘meager’; glézie ‘church’; mdgle ‘spot.’ 

The cluster és is attested finally: lengdts ‘language.’ 

Of the hissing consonants, s combines with strong consonants only— initially, 
medially and finally with p, t, k; initially and medially with ¢; initially with f. 
z combines only initially with nonstrong consonants (except Z), the nasals and I: 
spine ‘thorn’; Zéspui ‘vespers’; rdsp ‘toad’; sfuedt ‘ditch’; stémi ‘stomach’; 
Cistine ‘chestnut’; avdst ‘August’; scdtpe ‘cage’; falisce ‘spark’; zbiro ‘cop’; zél 
‘flight’; zdarnali ‘finch’; zgirét ‘calf of leg’; zmudrs ‘bridle bit’; znakdi ‘snot’; 
znaula ‘to meow’; zlaudk ‘splash.’ 

Of the nasals, y never occurs as first member; m and n combine only non- 
initially, m with the bilabials, n with all other orders of the stop-spirant system: 
lampade ‘lamp’; dmp ‘man’; Zambe ‘leg’; stramb ‘odd’; unfidr ‘hell’; zglénf ‘in- 
flated’; wnvidr ‘winter’; éantén ‘corner’; int ‘crowd, people’; mandi ‘good-by’; 
tarénd ‘round’; konséi ‘assembly’; séns ‘repulsion’; spdnzi ‘to puncture’; mdanz 
‘steer’; duncée ‘therefore’; vine ‘twenty’; stdnze ‘rod’; péng ‘thick (liquid)’; palanke 
‘coin of small value’; plank ‘slowly’; dngule ‘fingernail or toenail.’ Final -nv an 
-ng were not obtained. 

The liquids combine noninitially with other consonants. Combinations attested 
may be illustrated by examples: korponén ‘blasphemy’; kudrp ‘body’; drbul 
‘tree’; udrb ‘blind’; fudrfis ‘scissors’; sarviél ‘brain’; martiél ‘hammer’; kurt 
‘short’; kudrde ‘rope’; bastard ‘bastardly’; persit ‘ham’; vinars ‘Friday’; kuvidrzi 
‘to cover’; force ‘pitchfork’; adrzin ‘levee’; midrkus ‘Wednesday’; park ‘park’; 
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vergone ‘shame’; larg ‘large’; furmie ‘ant’; sternuda ‘to sneeze’; éarnél ‘inhabitant 
of Carnia’; orldi ‘watch, clock’; talpe ‘footprint’; kdlp ‘blow’; dlbe ‘dawn’; solfat 
‘sulfate’; sdlf ‘safe’; salvddi ‘wild’; altane ‘balcony’; alt ‘high’; falde ‘fold’; éald 
‘warm’; Cdlse ‘stocking’ ; ddls ‘sweet’; mdlzi ‘to milk’; éaléa ‘to cram’; falé ‘scythe’ ; 
éalkén ‘bung’; alk ‘something’; mdlge ‘mountain stable’; dalmine ‘wooden-soled 
shoe’; kdlm ‘ridge.’ 

Of the triconsonantal clusters not embracing morpheme boundaries, the 
following examples of the type HISSING CONSONANT/NASAL/LIQUID + BILABIAL/ 
LABIODENTAL/APICAL/DORSAL + LIQUID are attested. Note that all clusters are 
nonfinal. 

CCl: splendér ‘splendor’ ; sflaée ‘indolence’ ; expressive stlak ‘plop!’ ; sklét ‘pure’; 
misklisd ‘to mix’; zbladdk ‘spittle’; zglénf ‘inflated’; komplimént ‘compliment’ ; 
sanglés ‘hiccup’; éérkli ‘wheel rim.’ 

CCr: spranga ‘to bolt (a door)’; sfruzin ‘lively baby’; strie ‘witch’; castrén 
‘castrated sheep’; skrdéve ‘sow’; zbrudidt ‘odd mixture’; zdrindulad ‘to rock’; 
zgrimie ‘wily woman’; kompra ‘to buy’; imbroia ‘to deceive’; finalméntri ‘finally’; 
mandrie ‘herd’; ingrizini ‘to chill’; bultrik ‘belly.’ 

The nasal n and liquids combine with és noninitially: uwbidiéntsie ‘obedience’ ; 
fudrtse ‘strength’; tidrts ‘third’; éaltsine ‘lime’; diskdlts ‘barefoot.’ 

2.21. Stress is distinctive in Friulian as may be illustrated by the pairs: 
manie ‘sleeve’: manie ‘mania’; masdrie ‘maidservant’:masarie ‘household equip- 
ment’; tain ‘they cut’: tain ‘we cut’; édlin ‘they take’: éolin ‘we take.’ 

The vowel of any syllable from the antepenult through the ultima may bear 
primary stress with concomitant rise in pitch and—with the exception of final 
vowels—slightly increased length. Secondary stress is determined for even, 
nonultimate syllables counted from the primary-stressed syllable. Examples: 
fak ‘fire’; bale ‘ball’; Zavd ‘to take off’; tempordl ‘storm’; lampade ‘lamp’; cadéne 
‘chain’; Zirdndole ‘whirligig’; montayuite ‘small mountain’; indurmidi ‘to put to 
sleep’; vokaboldri ‘dictionary.’ 

The ten Friulian stressed vowels are set off into two groups of five each by the 
presence or absence of a feature of strength: 


Stressed strong Stressed nonstrong 
Z a 2 a 
é 6 é 6 
a a 


The above stressed vowels all occur in the position of maximum contrast VC #* 
or VC,C(C) # where C; ¥ r. Examples: mil ‘honey’: mil ‘thousand’; pés ‘weight’: 
pes’ fish’; lat ‘gone’: lat ‘milk’; lér ‘they’: tor ‘tower’; brat ‘daughter-in-law’ : brit 
‘ugly.’ 

In the position VrC only the five stressed nonstrong vowels are to be found: 
spirt ‘spirit’; vért ‘green’; mars ‘March’; forée ‘pitchfork’; kurt ‘short.’ In other 
positions only stressed strong é@ and 6 occur together with the five stressed non- 
strong vowels: cise ‘bitch’; trédis ‘thirteen’; prédi ‘priest’; plase ‘plaza’; bdre 
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‘firewood’; pére ‘fright’; sikar ‘sugar.’ Also gri ‘cricket’; tré ‘three’; ré ‘king’; 
zvola ‘to fly’; no ‘my (masc.)’; kumé ‘now’; bla ‘blue.’ 

The feature of strength may be characterized phonetically as tenseness; 
length is concomitant for strong vowels in final checked syllables. Since strong 
vowels in other positions are performed as nonlong, length cannot be the dis- 
tinctive factor characterizing strong vowels. Moreover, nonstrong vowels are 
also performed long before final r. 

Five vowels—written 7, e, a, 0, u—occur in unstressed positions. It will be 
noted that in this presentation the same five symbols are each used in three 
capacities—V to represent a stressed nonstrong vowel, V a stressed strong vowel, 
and V an unstressed vowel. This is, however, not simply a problem of phonemic 
notation. If one were to differentiate the ten vowels under stress in some such 
manner as 1, €, a, 0, u versus J, €, a, 9, v, much difficulty would be encountered 
in treating unstressed vowels, since the performance of each exhibits free varia- 
tion within a phonetic range narrower than either but common to the ranges of 
both the corresponding strong and nonstrong vowels. 

If we arbitrarily chose to write all unstressed vowels as either the strong or 
nonstrong set, we would then imply an inherent relation between unstressed 
vowels and the set chosen. We would also violate in certain cases the maxim 
‘Write what you hear.” On the other hand if we wrote in unstressed positions a 
strong or nonstrong symbol the quality of which we felt the unstressed vowel 
most resembled, we would imply in unstressed positions a nonexistent opposi- 
tion, and in so far as both symbols could appear in the same morpheme, an 
unwarranted phonemic interchange. 

Thus it appears that the most satisfactory solution will necessarily utilize the 
concept of neutralization, employing Prague-style archiphonemes in unstressed 
positions and further differentiating by a diacritic these same symbols with 
respect to the feature of strength in stressed positions. 

Phonetically the stressed vowels may be briefly described as follows: 7 front 
high tense, é front higher-mid tense, é front-central low tense, 6 back higher-mid 
tense rounded, @ back high tense rounded; 2 front lower-high lax, é front lower- 
mid lax, @ central low lax, 6 back lower-mid lax, and & back lower-high lax 
rounded. 

Stressed high vowels have respective semiconsonantal on-glides after a pre- 
ceding vowel, off-glides before a following vowel. Unstressed 7 before and after a 
stressed vowel is primarily nonsyllabic with vocalic onset and offset, respectively. 
Unstressed u before a vowel parallels 7; after a vowel, whether stressed or un- 
stressed, u is essentially vocalic. 

An occasional allophonic glottal stop may be heard initially before stressed 
vowels, finally after nonstrong stressed vowels. 

2.22. Attested examples of vowel clusters are here paragraphed according to 
cluster-terminal and cluster-nonterminal stressed vowels. 

TERMINAL VOWELS 2, é, a, 6, u: puinte ‘vomit’; tain ‘we cut’; furmie ‘ant’; 
dio ‘God’; tuésin ‘poison’; skudiéle ‘bowl’; konséi ‘assembly’; fréule ‘strawberry’ ; 
zlauak ‘puddle’; zmudrs ‘bridle bit’; sfwedt ‘ditch’; obled ‘to compel’; luidnie 
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‘sausage’; imbroia ‘to deceive’; tidre ‘earth’; mdi ‘never; May’; diar ‘wind’; 
mde ‘sweater’; tdule ‘table’; baradnde ‘confusion’; zbrudidt ‘odd mixture’; ddéi 
‘two (masc.)’; vde ‘wish’; sin ‘sleep’; kui ‘who’; de ‘grape’; par ‘poor.’ 

TERMINAL VOWELS 7, é, 4, 6, %: muir ‘wife’; lait ‘tasteless’; ué ‘today’; puiéri 
‘colt’; viéli ‘aged’; padréul ‘stepfather’; bazodl ‘ignoramus’; poledr ‘thumb’; 
unfidr ‘hell’; seneés ‘desirous’; koién ‘testicle’; pidre ‘sheep’; plée ‘rain’; baal 
‘trunk.’ 

NONTERMINAL VOWELS 4, é, 6: didul ‘devil’; sfuéi ‘sheet of paper’; miéi ‘better’; 
idibe ‘Thursday.’ 

Of interest are identical vowel clusters across morpheme boundaries. They 
present a junctural phenomenon, phonetically attested by rearticulation. Thus 
amiis ‘friends (fem.)’ as against amis ‘friends (masc.)’—amie ‘friend (fem.),’ 
ami ‘friend (masc.)’; fiis ‘daughters’ as against fis ‘sons’; mastiin ‘we chew’ 
and mastiin ‘they chew’ as against mastin ‘mastiff’; finiis ‘you (pl.) finish’ as 
against finis ‘I finish’ as against sis ‘six’; fuée ‘leaf’ as against tré ‘three’; famée 
‘family,’ nevée ‘it snows’, and ¢adrée ‘chair’ as against ré ‘king.’ Also ido manzi 
‘I eat,’ iée mange ‘she eats,’ laa caze ‘to go home.’ 
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A NOTE ON THE PHONEME /r/ IN DOMINICA CREOLE 


Dovucias TAYLOR 


At least since the days of Josephine de Beauharnais and the Directoire, 
French West Indians have been as widely known for “dropping their r’s’”’ as 
are the less educated classes of Englishmen for ‘“‘dropping their h’s”. Yet most 
modern dialects of French Creole, though without either a uvular or an apical 
trill, have a phoneme that may conveniently be symbolized as r. Today, in the 
French islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe and in the Republic of Haiti, 
this Creole r takes the place not only of French pre-vocalic r, but also to a large 
extent that of the former (and still so-called) aspirate h. On the other hand, the 
latter phoneme has been retained (as an aspirate) by all dialects of Dominica 
Creole, some of which fail to distinguish r from w.! So Martinique rele corres- 
ponds to Dominica hele ‘call or shout”, as well as to Dominica rele (> wele in 
some dialects) “ridged’”—that is, having a rel “ridge or groove’, from OFr. 
reille. No Creole dialect appears to have equated apical r of English, Spanish, 
and native Indian loanwords with its own reflex of French uvular r; the former 
having given / in Martinique, and Rr (as in the British pronunciation of ‘‘marry, 
bread”, and never confused with r) in Dominica. So, tululu and tururu “species 
of crab’’, mollokoy and morrokoy “‘tortoise’’, blaf and braf “‘fish-stew’’.” 

It is reasonable to suppose (and observable facts bear this out) that such 
alteration as Creole dialects have undergone in the course of their short history 
is due 'to borrowing much more than to phonetic change, and that this has 
proceeded more rapidly in those islands where French has remained the domi- 
nant language than in those where, as in Dominica for the past century and a 
half, English has become the language of prestige. Nevertheless, in the latter 
island, with an area of 308 square miles and a population of 50,000, there are 
considerable differences between the dialects of neighboring localities, and of 
individuals separated only by age or by breadth of social contacts. Such differ- 
ences may concern vocabulary, pronunciation, grammar; but though they are 
sometimes the subject of mild teasing (especially of workers who, on returning 
from a spell in Guadeloupe, affect or have actually acquired the Creole speech- 
habits of that island), this rarely leads to complete conformity, even within the 
same family. 

1 So, while Sa%e ‘‘to look for” (Fr. chercher) is frequently abbreviated to aSe, the latter 
form would never be confused with haSe ‘‘to chop”’ (Fr. hacher); nor is either of these words 
ever homophonous with raSe ‘‘to tear off/away/up”’ (Fr. arracher). Quite recently, some 
speakers have begun to replace legohin “handsaw” by the ‘hyper-form’ legoZin. 

? Phonetically, this is not surprising, (compare the Parisian’s substitution of / for the 
apical trill when imitating the pronunciation of a “‘bitaco’’). It is more remarkable that 
Creole appears not to have borrowed any French words from dialects having the ‘‘more 
provincial’’ r; particularly in view of the facility with which the modern Creole speaker 
reproduces the apical flap (or, when pressed, trill) of other than French loans containing it, 
and his only partial approximation—even when a French speaker and citizen—to the French 
uvular r. A possible exception is ra$ ‘‘scabies’’, which, however, might equally well have 


been borrowed from English or Italian; (there were a number of Italians among the early 
colonists). 
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In those Dominica Creole dialects that have it, r is characterized by a postvelar 
constriction such as to produce, when followed by a vowel in the same syllable, 
a weak uvular spirant. Voicing and labialization are conditioned by environment; 
the former being present in all allophones except that which follows a voiceless 
consonant in a cluster, while some degree of labialization is always perceptible 
in those pre-vocalic members that are not preceded by another consonant and 
followed by /u/ or /o/. So, rara [y*ay*a] “rattle” contrasts with wawa [yaya] 
“wild yam (Rajana cordata L.)’’, ri [y*i] “laugh” with wi [yi] “yes”, kri [kx*i] 
“raw”? with kwi [kyi] “‘coui (half calabash used as bowl or dish)”, while gro 
[gyo ] “big” has, and gos [gas] ‘“‘pregnant” does not have this phoneme. 

In writing above of “‘pre-vocalic members”’ of the phoneme r, I have implied 
that another or others occur as syllable final or before a consonant. In any 
strict phonemics with an auditory basis, this is not true; and since the only 
audible difference between [so°t] “‘sort(s)”’ and [sot] “stupid” is one of vowel- 
length, and that between [boa°] “beside” or ‘‘edge, border” and [bo:] ‘‘kiss’’ one 
of rounding and closure, these features must be considered as phonemic, and 
suitable symbols, such as 4, 6, é, é, and :, set up to accommodate them. However, 
when we come to distinguish word-boundaries, which correspond to nothing 
audible in the phonemic phrase, we observe that short vowels never occur in 
free syllables, and close (higher- quality) vowels never occur in checked syllables. 
In other words, at the morphological level of analysis, 6 and 6: are in comple- 
mentary distribution, as are also é and é:, while 6: and é: remain in contrast with 
either member of each pair. As a practical solution in accordance with distribu- 
tional criteria, it therefore seems justifiable to treat both vocalic length and 
(close or open) quality as non-distinctive, and to write the anomalous long 
open vowels as or and er respectively. We can then say that o and e are close 
and long in free syllables, open and—except before r—short in checked syllables; 
and that r has an allophone occurring in pre-consonantal and in word-final 
positions, which is heard only as a checking and lengthening of the preceding 
vowel. It may further be noted that the phonetic sequences [oy] and [ey] of 
Guadeloupe Creole regularly correspond to [0°] and [e] in Dominica, where the 
former diphthongs do not occur. So, for example, Guadeloupe [bey] “‘butter”’ 
corresponds to Dominica [be’], while the dialects of both islands (except such 
as may lack r) have [be-y“e’] ‘“‘buttered”. Even though it involves the neutraliza- 
tion of the Guadeloupe r/w opposition in these positions, and the admission, 
for Dominica, of an allophone of r without real phonetic similarity to the other 
members, it is simpler—and less misleading—to write ber “butter’’, bere “but- 
tered” for both dialects than, let us say, bé: and bé:ré: (or even bé and bere) for 
Dominica, bew and bere for Guadeloupe. Compare also (with this simplified 
notation): krer [kx*e'] “believe” and kwe [kye:] “which” (Fr. quoi), terd [te-d] 
“twist” and tet [tet] “head’’;; Zordi [Zo-di'] “today” and ZeZofi [Zezorfi-] “‘athlete’s 
foot” (Fr. des échauffures) ; laport [la‘pot] “door” and pot (pot] “pot, receptacle”’ 
(contrast po [po-], a measure of capacity equalling four chopines or two quarts); 
also (as above): sort “sort(s)”, sot “stupid”; bor “beside” or “edge, border’’, bo 
“kiss’’, 
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To return to “legitimate’’, pre-vocalic r; one of the reasons for thinking that 
borrowing has been more active than phonetic change is the fact that, in a 
number of speakers having this phoneme, not all will employ it in precisely the 
same forms. Thus, one who distinguishes ri “laugh” from wi “yes” may say 
diwi both for ‘“‘say yes” (Fr. dis oui, but phonemically one word in Creole) and 
for “rice” (Fr. du riz, but morphemically as well as phonemically one word in 
Creole), while another who distinguishes the latter as diri may use w in some 
forms where the first speaker has r. It is probably hazardous, therefore, to speak 
of any dialect as lacking r; but there is certainly a tendency, in some, for this 
phoneme to be eliminated—falling together with w in those positions where the 
labialized allophones of r occur—by what may be called progressive reduction of 
distribution.* As might be expected, the positions first affected are those where 
r appears as the second member of a cluster, particularly when preceded by 
b, v, p, f, or, to a lesser extent, d or t; after g or k, however, r seems to hold its 
own rather well. 


Magua, Dominica B.W.I. 





In parts of Dominica (and, I believe, of Martinique), there is a somewhat similar 
tendency to replace pre-vocalic Z by h. So, in certain localities, one bears such forms as: 
hadé, hape, laha, hete, hordi in place of more generally accepted: Zadé, Zape, lazG, Zete, Zordi, 
(Fr. jardin, japper, l’argent, jeter, aujourd’hui); this never happens to syllable-final 2. 
However, in view of the fact that generally accepted Zanté ‘‘cockchafer’’ (Fr. hanneton) is 
a “‘hyper-form’’, there would appear to be some doubt as to which pronunciation is, from 
the Creole point of view, the more conservative. 
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VOWEL FREQUENCY IN HUNGARIAN 
JoHn Lorz 


1. In Standard Hungarian, two varieties can be distinguished according to 
the number of vowel phonemes, one with 16, the other with 15, vowels. In the 
one, a single phoneme, ¢, corresponds to two phonemes, 2 and 2£, in the other.! 
It seems likely that the majority of speakers do not make this distinction; nor 
does the orthography indicate it. In the present paper, we separate the two 
phonemes; the numerical data of the other variety can easily be obtained by 
simple addition. The 16 phonemes of the richer variety are: u, 0, 9, a, y, 6, 2, 
E, 1, w,o,a,y', , e'; v2 

Of these phonemes, the long close vowels, u-, y*, 7°, occur infrequently and 
only in a restricted layer of the vocabulary of some speakers.’ The short open 
unrounded a also appears very rarely, only in a few words like Svayts ‘Switzer- 
land’, amen ‘Amen’, optionally in words like antant or ontont ‘entente’, and in the 


1This correspondence—historically a convergent development—produces examples 
where, in one variety, four different forms: mzntEk ‘I save’, mzntzk ‘free (pl.) from’, 
mEntEk ‘you (pl.) go’, mEntzk ‘they went’, correspond indiscriminately to the single mentek 
(orthographically mentek) in the other variety.—The symbols 2, ¢, £, e indicate the four 
qualities of the ‘‘e’? phoneme family; the most open quality is symbolized by 2, the less 
open by ¢, the more close by £ (these three occur only as short), and the most close by e 
(this occurs only as long). These phonemes are related to each other by internal corres- 
pondences within the varieties of the Standard norm and by pattern congruity. 

2 Lazicius, in an important theoretical article, ‘‘Probleme der Phonologie”’ (Ungarische 
Jahrbiicher, 15.495-510 [1936]), ses up, in the course of his structural analysis of Hungarian, 
a bilabial fricative ¢ as an emphaticum. This sound occurs only in the interjection ¢w, e.g., 
gu dx mzlzxg von ‘how warm it is’. Lazicius identifies the second part of this interjection 
with the long high open phoneme y- (as occurring in fy’ ‘grass’). This interpretation is cer- 
tainly incorrect since this interjectional w is i'labial, whereas y is rounded. Therefore, one 
would have to set up a special vocalic emphaticum. Such an analysis is unwarranted, how- 
ever, since functionally we have to do with a single global gesture, the segments of which 
cannot be combined with other elements to contruct signals. The relationship is the same 
as that between the cat’s meowing, which is a single global gesture and cannot be decom- 
posed structurally, and the similarly articulated human imitation, which can. This in- 
terjectional gw does belong, of course, to the corpus of Hungarian as a marginal phe- 
nomenon. 

3 I do not think the absence of these vowels has to do with age-group, as Sebeok says in 
the Quarterly Journal of Speech (27.449-52 [1942]) and again in Language (14.163 [1943]), 
stating that these phonemes are disappearing in the pronunciation of the younger gener- 
ation. It would seem that the usage depends on geographical conditions and training in 
schools which insist upon the distinction. Nor do I agree that the variation is free; at the 
most, it is partially overlapping. Also, I must note that I have never heard words like 
kino ‘China’, my: ‘masterpiece’, or broSy’ra ‘pamphlet’ with short vowels. Even my state- 
ment that some speakers have ‘‘in der héchsten Reihe nur kurze Vokale’”’ (Das Ungar- 
ische Sprachsystem (Stockholm, 1939, 26]) is oversimplified; the preceding: ‘‘In vielen 
Dialekten kommen die langen Vokale der héchsten Zungenstellung sehr selten vor. . . ’’ is 
more cautious, but unspecified.—One might add that there are no keys provided for these 
letters on Hungarian typewriters. Also it should be noted that even the sequence long 
vowel-shori vowel occurs; e.g. fy-yl ‘like grass’. 
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speech of the older generation in Greek-Latin words like akade-mia ‘academy’ 4 
There are no occurrences of this phoneme in any of the previous Hungarian 
vowel counts, nor does it occur in the texts used for this study and it is dis- 
regarded in the present count. 

There have been attempts by American phonemicists to analyze the long 
vowels as identical sequences of two short vowels, thus saving one feature.’ 
They do not take into account the distinction between x and £ as one of the 
Standard varieties of the vowel system, nor do they mention the occurrence of 
the short unrounded a. Thus, in both the short and the long patterns, there are 
7 vowels which are paired, according to sound similarity in the case of 7, y, u, ¢, 0, 
and the remaining 9 with a*, and ¢ with e°. These treatments failed to note, 
however, that two short vowels can occur in a succession, e.g., kot{ii ‘his coaches’, 
foluul ‘like a village’, txtyyl ‘like a louse’, and tzz ‘Is it you?’. All of these 
identical vowel sequences are, to be sure, heteromorphemic, but they always 
occur in close juncture and without even optional reduced stress on the second 
element. Therefore, the interpretation of length as a sequence of short identical 
units is logically possible only if a morphemic analysis has already been carried 
out, and notation by graphic geminates is possible only if the morphemic bound- 
aries are also indicated. If we regard the sound material as the basis of our 
classification, without reference to the signal structure, it is impossible to do 
away with length as a special feature. In the present count, we distinguish 
the short and long vowels. 


4 The orthographical representation of this marginal phoneme, a is the only deviation 
in Hungarian spelling from a consistent usage of one letter for one phoneme. It is usually 
written with 4, which is the normal sign for the long back open a° The existence of the 
phoneme a is established from such contrasts as Svajts ‘Switzerland’/fa-js ‘you are a pain’; 
§pajz ‘larder’/pajz ‘shield’. It is interesting to note that no minimal contrasts can be con- 
structed with any other vowel and thus, if the environment is specific enough, a could be 
regarded as in complementary distribution with a’ or 9, or probably with any other vowel. 
This shows how insufficiently the principle of complimentary distribution is formulated. 

5 Sebeok, in Language (Vol. 19, 1943), lists length as a special feature of the vowel pattern 
but later, in his Finnish and Hungarian Case Systems: their Form and Function (Stockholm, 
1946), uses a geminate transcription. Hall, in Hungarian Grammar (Language Monograph 
No. 21, 1944), without any discussion whatsoever, regards a phonetically long vowel as 
phonemically geminate. Garvin also uses a geminate transcription in his article in Language 
(Vol. 21, 1943). The European structuralists, Trubetzkoy and Hjelmslev were more cautious. 
Trubetzkoy, in his Grundztige der Phonologie (TCLP, Vol. 7, Prague, 1939, pp. 174-75), 
mentions that in Hungarian, the long syllabics should be regarded as special phonemes 
and not as the sum of two short vowels. Hjelmslev, in a cryptic note on the Hungarian 
connective and the thematic vowel (Bulletin du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague, 6.12-13 
[1939-40]), uses the Hungarian orthographic notation for the long vowels with a basic letter 
and accent, as opposed to the type without an accent which ‘‘cenematically”’ might cor- 
respond to a short vowel or a phonemic zero. None of these writers however, refers to the 
complexities of the problems involved in Hungarian vocalism. 

6 This remark has reference to the recent discussions on whether or not the levels of 
analysis have to be kept apart and whether or not they constitute a hierarchy. I think that 
operationally, i.e. from the point of view of the subjectivism of the scientist, no valid 
decision can be made. On the other hand, psychological experiments carried out by proper 
methods might show socially valid interdependences. In the analysis above, I take the more 
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Lazicius postulated a novel length dimension with purely emotional value 
and quotes examples like the drawn-out German schééén and Hungarian eeember 
‘man’.’? This mobile length feature, however, is different in its continuousness 
from the quantized length. The latter distinguishes morphemes, the former 
characterizes in its varying rhythm and tempo the affective approach of the 
source, of the speaker. The durational aspect involved is a different dimension 
and is subordinate to that of the distinction. In this vowel count, the emotional 
aspect of duration is disregarded. 

2. There have been several contributions to the statistical treatment of the 
frequency of Hungarian vowels: 

Simonyi, the well-known Hungarian linguist, in the question-and-answer 
section of Magyar Nyelvér (Hungarian Language Guardian) (25. 325 (1896)), 
replies to someone interested in the frequency of occurrence of letters for purposes 
of constructing a Hungarian typewriter keyboard that he knows of no such 
statistical data. He reports that he himself had once counted the relative oc- 
currence of vowels and consonants and that the result was 42 percent vowels 
(the basis of the count is not described), and refers in this connection to Férste- 
mann’s famous article in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift (Vol. I), in which Férstemann con- 
trasts the softness of Greek with its relative richness of vowels to the harsher 
Latin and Gothic. 

This same problem, the question of the softness or harshness of Hungarian, 
was the point of departure for Tolnai ten years later in the same journal: 
“Egynéhany szimadat a hangokrél és betiikrol” (Some Numerical Data on 
Sounds and Letters) (31.421 (1906]). He distinguishes between lexical statistics 
and the frequency of occurrence in running texts, and notes that, e.g., initial k 
occurs in 10 percent of the entries in the dictionary, whereas its frequency in 
texts is only 5 percent. Tolnai compiled his statistics from texts containing 
about 25,000 vowels. The texts include newspaper reports, political articles, 
samples from five prose writers: Gyulai, Jékai, Beéthy, Téth, Herczeg, and 
three poets: Petofi, Arany, and Vérésmarty, each represented by texts containing 
about 2,500 sounds. The samples are not identified further. The data are pre- 
sented in percentages, in the sequence of the Hungarian alphabet; short and 
long vowels (and also consonants) are separated, open and close ‘‘e” are not 
distinguished. Tolmai also makes the remarks that statistical studies might 
contribute to the development of a practical typewriter keyboard for Hungarian 
and that the use of digraphs lengthens Hungarian texts by about 10 percent.® 
The author used his material in further articles in Magyar Nyelv (Hungarian 





cautious view of conformity with the physical reality. The problem of length in Hungarian 
is not identical with that in Finnish—as Trubetzkoy clearly saw, although, using the word, 
an undefined entity, as his frame of reference, he was not aware of some of the difficulties. 

7 See the article of Lazicius in footnote 2 and also “‘A New Category in Phonology,”? 
Proceedings of the Second International Congress of Phonetic Sciences (London, 1935). 

* Of the digraphs Tolnai mentions, cz was very soon reduced to a single letter, c. In the 
evaluation of Tolnai’s results, however, there is still some question about his distinction 
between sound and letter: he lists ly and lly separately from j and jj, although they are 
only graphically distinct. 
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Language): “A nyelvek szépségérél’”’ (About the Beauty of Languages) (17. 28- 
32 [1921]) and “Halhatatlan magyar nyelv” (Hungarian Language Immortal) 
(20. 50-9 [1924]). 

Ferenc Mikes published counts based upon business correspondence and 
official documents of 100,000 syllables comprehending 38,224 words (probably 
graphic words) in Gyorsirdstudomdny (The Science of Stenography) (1935-37). 
In Hungarian, the 100,000 syllables contain, of course, the same number of 
vowels plus 138,779 consonants. Mikes’s aim was practical; he wanted to con- 
struct a Hungarian typewriter keyboard. He does not distinguish between short 
and long 7, uv, % since these distinctions are not represented on the typewriter. 
(Mikes’s articles were not available to me; the data are mentioned by Csehély 
Aladar in Magyar Nyelv (39. 64 [1943]). 

H. Junker, in “Sprachklangbilder,” an article in Ungarische Jahrbiicher (11. 
460-72 [1936]), is mainly interested in the arrangement of the vowels along a 
single dimension, from light to dark, as an objective characteristic of languages. 
He treats Hungarian, Sanskrit, and classical Greek. The counts are based upon 
prose texts including from 30-40,000 elements, but no further data about source 
or method are given. The results are presented in percentages. 

Finally, Tarnéczy, who also did meritorious work on the acoustical analysis of 
Hungarian vowels, published two articles in Magyar Nyelv: “A magyar magdn- 
hangz6k eloszlasa” (The Distribution of Hungarian Vowels) (38. 352-7 [1942]) 
and “Megjegyzések és kiegészitések a magyar magdnhangzék eloszldsanak 
kérdéséhez” (Remarks and Additions to the Problem of the Distribution of 
Hungarian Vowels) (39. 369-74 [1943]). This material is also presented in 
“Die Verteilung der Ungarischen Vokale,”’ Ungarische Jahrbiicher (23. 236-46 
[1943]). Tarndéezy does not distinguish between 2 and £, nor between short and 
long 7, y, u, ¢, o. He tries to evaluate the sample material in that he excludes 
texts with technical terms, foreign words, names, etc. The total number of vowels 
is about 26,000, divided into blocks of 500 which served as the basis of the 
determination of the standard deviation. The sample contains 50 percent 
bellettristic material, 25 percent newspaper material, and 25 percent scientific 
material. In addition to presenting the statistical data, Tarnédczy makes the 
observation that the relative frequency of 9 is increasing in relation to ¢ and 
also notes the relatively high frequency of wu in Ady’s poems.® 

The previous Hungarian vowel statistics agree with each other in so far as 
they fail to identify exactly their source material and are based upon that 
variety of Standard Hungarian which has only one short front illabial phoneme, 
e. Neither Mikes nor Tarnéczy distinguishes the length of the three high close 
vowels 7*, y*, u’ (which in the case of Mikes, is understandable); this obliterates an 
existing phonemic distinction. Even less acceptable is the mixing together of 


® Tarnéczy discusses the sound-symbolic effect of dark vowels and remarks that, con- 
trary to expectations, the vowels are light and not dark in the famous first two lines of 
**V. L&szl6,” a ballad by Arany (1817-82). This statement is not correct, however, since 
y and ¢, which dominate in these two lines, are labial front vowels and they show acous- 
tically lowered formants. For relevant discussion, see Jakobson, Kindersprache, Aphasie 
und allgemeine Lautgesetze (Uppsala, 1941). 
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long and short o and long and short ¢ by Tarnéczy inasmuch as these are 
frequently utilized in minimal pairs, such as kor ‘age’, ko-r ‘disease’; tér ‘he 
breaks’, i¢r ‘dagger’. Tarndéczy’s statistics, therefore, are not a count of Hun- 
garian vowels, but of vowel qualities.” : 

3. The present vowel count tries to remedy these deficiencies. It is based on 
the linguistically established norms of Hungarian, including, for the first time, 
the distinction between 2 and £, thus presenting the numerical conditions for 

















CHART 1 
Vowel frequency 
Phonemes Petéfi Mikszéth 
Occurence Percentage Occurence Percentage 
u 467 2.63 97 COC 2.14 
ty) 1,982 11.10 520 | 11.46 
A) 3,992 22.48 1,074 23 .68 
y 191 1.08 66 1.46 
y 525 2.95 155 3.42 
z& 2,814 15.85 726 16.00 
E 1,912 10.79 | 454 10.01 
a 1,650 9.30 460 10.14 
wu’ 124 | 0.70 | 32. CO 0.70 
0 345 1.95 81 | 1.79 
a’ 1,883 10.62 383 8.44 
y" 58 0.32 18 0.40 
o _ 287 1.62 | 61 1.34 
e 1,344 7.57 345 7.61 
a 186 1.06 64 1.41 
Total 17,760 100.00 | 4,536 100.00 





the coalescence of these two frequently occurring phonemes. Further, the texts 
on which the counts were made are identified so that a check on the correctness 
of the data is possible and further investigation is facilitated. 

The texts utilized are: 


10 The 9 vowel qualities with which Tarnéczy operates correspond to the 9 acoustically 
distinct timbres he distinguishes in A magyar magdnhangz6k akusztikai szerkezete (The 
Acoustic Structure of the Hungarian Vowels) (Budapest, 1941) and ‘‘Resonanzdaten der 
Vokalresonatoren,’”’ Akustische Zeitschrift (8.22-31 [1943]). 

11 The vowel count of the first text was carried out in 1947 in Stockholm, together with 
a more detailed statistical investigation of Ostyak. The material is deposited at the Hun- 
garian Institute of the University of Stockholm, from which additional information can be 
obtained. The count of the shorter prose texts was carried out at Columbia University in 
the same year. The transcription of the texts—mainly the indication of the distinction 
between x and E—was made by myself and it reflects my own pronunciation. 
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(a) Jdnos Vitéz (John the Hero), a well-known fairy-tale epic by Petofi 
(1823-49); in the popular Academy edition, Budapest, 1934. The poem is 
written in a dodecasyllabic verse known as the Hungarian alexandrine. Four 
such lines—having coupled rhymes—constitute a strophe. The entire poem 
consists of 370 strophes in 27 sections and the total number of vowels is 17,760. 
The title and the author’s name were omitted from the count. Each section was 
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Fia. 1. Sliding frequency diagram of the Hungarian vowels in percentages. (Dash line 
marked P, based on 17,760 vowels from Pet6fi; Dash-dot line marked M, based on 4,536 
vowels from Mikszath.) 


divided into parts containing two strophes, or, if a section contained an odd 
number of strophes, the last part contained three. This made for easy checking. 

(b) “A haélyog-kovacs” (The Cataract Smith) and “Bede Anna tartozdsa” 
(The Debt of Anna Bede), two short stories by Miksz4th (1849-1910); both 
according to the text as presented in Magyar Olvasékényv (Hungarian Reader), 
edited by J. Lotz, Stockholm, 1938. Omitted from the count are the titles, the 
name of the author, and also from “A haélyog-kovacs,” the following German 
names: Stadt Frankfurt, Graefe- (twice), Artl (twice), Stellwag, Jager, and the 
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following Latin names of eye diseases: afakia, glaukoma, morgagniama. These 
words would yield—in the pronunciation of the older generation—examples of 
the occurrence of the short illabial a. 

The results of the count are tabulated separately for the two authors in Chart 
1 (the last figures in the percentage columns were adjusted linearly). Figure 1 
presents the results in a sliding frequency diagram, using the data from Petofi 
as the point of departure, with the figures from Miksz4th superimposed. Chart 2 















































CHART 2 
Vowel frequency in percentages 
Phonemes | Lotz si 
Tarnéczy Mikes | Tolnai | Junker —— 
| | | | 2 | 
pan emer tn rere = — ——— — 
u | 2.00 | 2.2 2.63 | 2.14 
w 3.4 | 2.839 | 1.07 | 1.0 | 0.70 | 0.70 
| | | 
y | 1.33 | 14 | 1.08 | 1.46 
y me | 2.041 | 0.61 | 0.5 | 0.82 | 0.40 
| 
i | 9.43 | 9.4 9.30 | 10.14 
i 11.3 | 11.735 1.45 | 1.3 1.06 | 1.41 
| j 
0 slim | 9.228 10.63 | 9.8 11.10 | 11.46 
O° . | 1.913 | 2.21 | 2.5 1.95 | 1.79 
6 — 2.713 3.00 | 3.3 2.95 | 3.42 
é 2.421 | 2.02 | 1.9 | 1.62 | 1.34 
| | 
E | 10.79 | 10.01 
, £ 25.0 | 26.771 26.01 | 24.2 mp mony 
e -8.5 | 9.144 | 8.45 | 7.7 | 7.57 | 7.61 
9 23.6 | 22.365 | 23.43 25.0 | 22.48 | 23.68 
| 8.9 | 8.830 8.77 | 9.7 10.62 | 8.44 











gives the comparison between our results and those from the previous investiga- 
tions (the figures from Tolnai are recalculated since they originally refer to the 
relative frequency of the entire sound material and not just to vowels). In this 
connection, one should note—as was pointed out above—that various norms 
are mixed together by some of the investigators and also that none of them 
treated the richer variety of Hungarian with two short front unrounded pho- 
nemes; thus, in some cases, only a global comparison was possible. 

4. On the basis of the above data, certain observations can be made which are 
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of interest for the understanding of the functioning and development of the 
Hungarian vowels: , 

(a) The short vowels dominate the picture; their percentage is 78 versus 22 
for the long vowels. Among the short vowels, ¢, y, wu together are only 7 percent 
of the total. Seven phonemes (9, 2, 0, £, a’, 2, e’), account for 87 percent of all 
occurrences. In Figure 2, the data are shown according to the functional arrange- 
ment of the vowel pattern.” 

(b) Concerning the merger of 2 and £ into a single ¢ in the general variety of 
Standard Hungarian, it is noteworthy that this merger produces a numerical 
balance of the open front unrounded phoneme, ¢, with the open back rounded 
phoneme, 9. The two together constitute half of all vowel occurrences. (The 
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Fig. 2. Relative frequency of the Hungarian vowels arranged according to the functional 
vowel pattern; the areas are proportionate to the square of the relative frequency. 


coalescence, of course, was partly conditioned by differences in the distribution, 
e.g., except in five particles, only # can occur in word final, etc.) 

(c) There is a neat correlation between the age of the groups of the long 
vowels and their frequency. The most recent layer, the close vowels 7°, y", wu’, 
are the least frequent (the relatively frequent 7° occurs in the common causative 
suffix -i:t); the second oldest layer, ¢-, 0°, is the next group, and the pre-conquest 
long vowels, e’ and a’, are most frequent (e’ is the result of a coalescence in Stand- 
ard Hungarian of the Old Hungarian 2: and z£’, e.g., OH fz'l ‘half’ and fe'l ‘he 
is afraid’ changed to the single form fe'l). 


12 For comparison with Finnish, which has a similar vowel pattern, also uses suffixes as 
the main morphological process, and has vowel harmony—a restriction of the distribution 
of vowels in certain morphemic sequences consisting of a root and the following string of 
suffixes (simple word)—, see J. Lotz, ‘‘Speech and Language,’’ The Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America (22.713 [1950]). 
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The figures in our analysis give the number of the total occurrences of the 
units. These could be broken down into further categories according to various 
criteria: occurrence in stem or suffix; occurrence as first vowel in the stem or in 
other positions (e.g., long 7° occurs only in the causative suffix -i:t in non-first 
position); occurrence in connective position (only the non-close short vowels); 
occurrence in word final (0 occurs only in the word mo [or moz] ‘moss’ and in no 
‘well...’, @ never occurs, e* is rare in monomorphemic words, a’ does not occur); 
the relative dependence of the vowels in certain semiotic frames (single words) 
known as vowel harmony; the relationship of the vowels with reference to the 
surrounding consonants (ji does not occur, vu only in vulka-n ‘voleano’); the 
correlation between frequency in messages and the frequency in the code units 
of which the message is made up; and, comparative counts of various genres and 
authors, to characterize style and drift. But these problems remain for future 
research. 


Columbia University 





13 Tt was not the aim of the above paper to evaluate the numerical data statistically. 
I should like to note, however, that the Chi-squared test (a standard device used by 
mathematical statisticians as a test of significance of data obtained from various samples) 
does indicate that the differences in our two samples, P and M, are too great to be attri- 
buted to chance alone. It seems, however, that in order to evaluate the importance for lin- 
guistics of such tests, one would have to conduct more specific statistical investigations 
of linguistic material. 








NOTES ON THE STRUCTURE OF SAHO (CONCLUDED) 
Wn. E. Wetmers, Pu.D. 


4. The morphology of verbs involves stems of two classes, two types of form 
affixes, and affixes corresponding to subject pronouns. The two classes of stems 
may be most simply distinguished by the fact that subject pronouns are suffixed 
to the first and prefixed to the second. The subject pronouns can best be treated 
first; the following forms illustrate them with a stem of each class: 











Independent Class I stem Class II stem 
Pronoun |hab-| ‘leave’ |-ubl-| ‘see’ 

ls janu| lhabe| _—‘I left |uble| I saw 

2s jatu| lhabte| you left |tuble| you saw 
3ms_{dsuk| lhabe| _he left lyuble| he saw 
3fs _ise| lhabte| she left ltuble| she saw 
Ipl = {nanu| lhabne| we left Inuble| we saw 
2pl__——‘Atin| |habten| you left |tublin| you saw 
3pl usun| lhaben| they left lyublin| they saw 








A comparison with other forms of the same verbs makes it possible to identify 
the stems as cited above, and also a suffix |e|, with the alternant |i| before final 
\n| with verbs of Class II only. The suffix is discussed in 4.3.2 below. A further 
comparison of the plural with the singular forms above suggests the isolation of 
a plural morpheme |{n| in final position in the 2p] and 3p! forms. A complicated 
statement could be devised to include in this morpheme also the |n| in the 1pl 
forms which has a different position. But it is simpler to take the 1pl |n| as a dif- 
ferent morpheme, comparable to the |t| in the 2s and 3fs forms. This inter- 
pretation leaves us with four basic pronoun morphemes, describable as follows: 


7: zero 

‘we’: \n| 

‘you, she’: |t| 

‘he’: ly| (prefix) ~ zero (suffix) 


As suffixes, these pronoun morphemes immediately follow a stem (or a con- 
sonantal suffix; see 4.2 below), preceding a vocalic suffix (as /e/ above; see 4.3 
below); as prefixes, they are initial in any form. The plural morpheme /n/ may 
be used with the last two; its position is always final, following a vocalic suffix; 
|t| with |n| refers only to the second person, and |y| ~ zero with |n| refers to 
either males or females of the third person (for the use of impersonal plurals 
without a plural morpheme see 3.1 and 3.3.3 above). A similar analysis could 
reasonably be applied to the independent pronoun forms, but a number of 
morphophonemic statements would obviously be required. It should be noted 
that forms for ‘you (sing.)’ and ‘she’ are always identical, and that those for ‘T’ 
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and ‘he’ are identical for stems of Class I. These morphemes are regular for all 
verb forms. 

The following sections describe (1) verb stems of each class, (2) consonantal 
affixes with stems of each class, and (3) vocalic affixes with stems of each class. 
Consonantal affixes represent distinctions generally describable as ‘voice’; 
the resultant forms may be labeled General, Intransitivized, Causative, Sub- 
jective, and Intensive (the last only in Class II). A form is General unless other- 
wise specified. Intransitivized forms seem to occur quite freely with any stem 
used with an object; these have not been separately listed, but most of them can 
be predicted from the translations. Other forms require special listing. With each 
of these consonantal affixes, vocalic affixes may also be used, apparently with 
only stylistic limitations, representing distinctions generally describable as ‘mode’ 
and ‘aspect’; the resultant forms may be labeled Imperative, Perfect, Imperfect, 
Jussive, and Participle. In conjunction with these forms, verbal constructions 
including negatives are treated. A description of a few irregular verbs concludes 
this outline of the morphology of verbs. 

4.1. Verb stems and verb classes. The criteria for classifying a stem are given 
above. Only stems recorded in the General form are listed here. A few others are 
listed with the discussion of other forms in following sections. 

4.1.1. Verbs of Class I (suffixing). All stems with an initial consonant belong 
in this class, but the class also includes some stems with an initial vowel. The 
stem is derivable from any form that has a suffix consisting of or beginning with 
a vowel. Only before such a form can an inherently long vowel be recognized 
(ef. 2.6 above). The imperative includes only the stem, but does not show the 
length of its last vowel. Thus the form |alife| ‘he closed (it)’ shows a stem |alif-| 
‘close’; the imperative is |alif|. Similarly, |beete| ‘he ate (it)’ shows a stem |beet-|; 
but the imperative is |bet|. 

The following list gives key forms for stems of Class I. The stem, not given 
separately, is readily derivable by the statement above. In each case the impera- 
tive is given first, followed by the third person masculine singular of the perfect. 
The notations which follow the perfect in some instances indicate whether ‘voices’ 
other than the Intransitivized are recorded with the stem: C! and C? indicate 
two types of Causative, S indicates Subjective, and C*S indicates a complex 
Causative Subjective. Most stems with final |s| might be analyzed as Causative, 
and those with final |t| as Subjective, from stems not occurring in the General 
form. In a few cases, the forms given are hardly normal speech forms. Note that 
all forms (and stems) are unstressed. 

|ab| |abe| do, make; |abah| |abahe| spoil; |abar| |abaare| curse; |abas| |abaase| 
finish ; |afit| |afite| hurry; |al| |ale| parch, roast; |alaS| |alaa‘e| (C') become cooked, 
heated; |alel| |aleele| reach (for); lalif| |alife| close; |andah| |andahe| call or speak 
to by name; |andugul] |andugule] be sleepy; |ar| |are| bite; |aysin| |aysine| envy; 
\bad| |bade| (C*) die (of an animal or fire); |bah| |baahe| (C?) bring; |bak| |bake| 
(S) finish, eat; |balig| |balige| swell (as grain in water) ; |baqar| |baqare| be thirsty; 
|bet| |beete| (C?) eat; |bey| |beye| take away; |biak| |biaake| (S) injure; |biaysit| 
\biaysite| forget; |bil| |biile| (C') bleed; |bolol| |bolole| (C', C*) blaze up; |boto®| 
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|boto%e| burst, split open; |bururus| |bururuse| winnow; |dab| |daabe| (C', S) 
bend; |dalal| |dalale| clarify (butter) by cooking; |datten| |datteene| confer; 
|der| |deere| cry out; |defe| |defeeye| (C') sit down; |dehe| |deheye| give back; 
|\deeSem| |deeSeme| call; |des| |deese| keep out; |didi| |didiye| send (a person); 
\digir| |digire| play; |dimbih| |dimbihe| perspire; |din| |diine| sleep; |diiwit| 
|\diiwite| swear; |dor| |doore| (S) choose; |du| |due| herd; |\duddub| |duddube| 
swell (as a sore); |dufu| |dufue| push; |dam| |dame| (C') dissolve; |dam| |daame| 
(C?, S) buy; |damah| |damahe| become cool; |daSam| |daSame| taste; |daaSem| 
|daaSeme| beg; |dawud| |dawude| (C*) care for; |di*| |diSe| be able; |do| |doe| 
suck on; |dum| |dume| become dark; |eded| |edede| (C') begin; |esser| |essere| 
ask; |fah| |fahe| (C') boil; |fak| |fake| open; |far| |fare| send; |fara‘| |faraSe| dig; 
|fi| |fiye| sweep; |fot| |fote| dig; |fugut| |fugute| kiss, |fuS| |fuuSe| suck; |gah| 
\gahe| return to, climb onto; |gar‘et| |garSete| steal (cf. |garSena| thief); |ge| 
\geye| find, get; |goylis| |goylise| play, sing; |haasaw| |haasawe| converse; |hadan| 
|hadane| send away; |hay| |haye| (C?, C’S) put (on); |hab| |habe| leave; |hadil| 
|hadile| divide; |had| |hade| pour out; |haffu| |haffue| (C') bloat, be inflated; 
lhat| |hate| help; |hayit| |hayite| be full; |heden| |hedene| be happy; |hembo| 
|hemboe| foam; |hen| |hene| refuse; |herig| |heriige| pull (as a rope); |hesi| 
|hesiye| rub; |hukuk| |hukuuke| smooth, sand; |hunsuso| |hunsusoe| (S) remind; 
lifis| |ifoose| (!) light (a lamp); |ilal| |ilaale| wait for; |ila‘| |ilaaSe| despise; |kaf| 
|kafe| (C') dry up; |kal] |kale| (S) cut off; |kaaris| |kaarise| snore; |kor| |kore| climb, 
mount; |kud| |kude| flee; |kuddum| |kudduume| jump; |laba‘ado| |labaSadoe| 
learn, become used to; |lo| |loe| count, add; |lu| |lue| be hungry; |mah| |mahe!| 
dawn; |mak| |make| (C') revolve, screw, twist, bend; |makar| |makare| surround; 
|mar| |mare| live at; |mos’o| |mos’oe| suck out (as marrow); |ob| |oobe| (C') go 
down; |or| |ore| hew; |orob| |orobe| enter; |Sag| |Saage| hope; |Sakal| |Sakale| 
(C', S) become clean; |Saamul] |Saamuule| wilt; |Sandid| |Sandide| (C') become 
torn; |Sar| |Sare| grow; |Sawat| |Sawaate| praise; |Sawul] |Sawule| faint; |‘ed| |Sede| 
throw away; |Seg| |Seege| (C') bend down; |Sello| |Selloe| rust; |Sembob| |Sem- 
bobe| bloom: |Sidda] |Siddaye| (C') pay a fine; |Sul| |Sule| pour, draw (water); 
\rab| |rabe| die (of a person); |rad| |rade| fall; |ra‘| |raSe| remain; |sa| |saye| enter; 
|sah| |sahe| churn; |sidis| |sidise| spread out; |sirah| |siraahe| build; |sok| |sooke| 
twist, plait (rope); |sol| |soole| stand still; |soonit| |soonite| dream; |soono| 
|soonoe| become large, pregnant; |sothet| |sothete| slip; |sug| |suge| (C') wait; 
lsulluSus| |sulluSuse| peel; |suwa| |suwaye| ripen; |Sakkit| |Sakkite| suspect; 
|takar| |takare| hang; |tan| |taane| be tired; |teede’| |teede“e| become pregnant 
(of animals); |tillab| |tillabe| pass through (?); |ufuS| |ufuSe| cough; |ugrub| 
|ugrube| congeal; |ur| |wre| (C', C?) become well; |urguf| |urgufe| shake out; |urre| 
lurreye| (C') have an odor; |wa| |waye| lack; |wagar| |wagare| (C') reconcile; 
|waanis| |waanise| speak, tell (?); |waris| |warise| speak (?); |waatim| |waatime| 
curse, abuse; |we*| |wee%e| cry out, wail; |yamfe*| |yamfe%e| be suitable. 

In just one of the above cases, the forms |ifis| and |ifoose| from a stem meaning 
‘light (a lamp)’ show a vowel alternation. My record is ambiguous; I may have 
intended to record alternant regular stems |ifiis-| and |ifoos-|, having the same 
meaning. 
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In addition, a few comparable forms are recorded with stress. In every case but 
one, there is a resemblance to Causative forms. There is also some evidence (pos- 
sibly from expressions I heard but neither recorded nor remember) that these 
stems are related to or derived from adjectival stems. Since only one ‘voice’ is 
recorded for each, they are tentatively listed here as a special type of Class I 
stems, with stress: |filis| |filise| scratch; |gabdla‘| |gabdlaSe| go fast; |hdfis| 
\hdfise| raise; |létis| |latise| lower; |n4wis| |ndwise| lift up; |sikis| |sikise| make 
quiet. 

4.1.2. Verbs of Class II (prefixing). All stems in this class have an initial vowel, 
and no stem contains the vowel |a|; |o| in a stem is not common. In most cases, 
all vowels in the stem are the same. A comparison of forms for various stems shows 
three subclasses differing as follows: 

Ila. The stem is equivalent to the imperative (the last vowel is always short). 
The stem has the structure VCCVC, VCCV, VCVCVC, VCVCCVC, or VC- 
VVCVC. Of these structures, the first is by far the commonest, and the second is 
an expected variant. For the third, it is possible that I have recorded the second 
vowel erroneously; the release of the first of two consonants often sounds like a 
vowel. In the list of these stems below, the order follows these structural types. 
These may be called ‘full stems’. 

IIb. The stem is derivable from the imperative and a form with a suffix con- 
sisting of or beginning with a vowel. The second of these is not enough, because 
other forms show alternants that obscure the stem vowel. It is necessary, how- 
ever, because of a very few stems in which the last vowel is long. The stem has 
the structure VCVC or VCV in most cases, but VCVVC in a few cases. The 
perfect forms also have an initial long vowel (unique for verb stems of this type, 
not a regular morphophonemic alternation) in almost all cases. Those recorded 
with an initial short vowel should be considered suspect for the time being; if 
they are wrong, they have nothing to do with the form of the stem. In the list 
of these stems below; the last seven should be rechecked for one reason or another. 
These may be called ‘short stems’. 

IIc. The stem is derivable from a form with a suffix consisting of or beginning 
with a vowel. The stem is this form minus the suffix. The imperative form adds 
a vowel to avoid a final consonant cluster. The stem has the structure VCC or 
VCVCC. These may be described as ‘stems with final consonant cluster’. 

In the lists below, in addition to the imperative and perfect first person singu- 
lar, in some instances a third form is included to indicate stems that have a 
special alternant in the Imperfect form, which will be discussed below. The de- 
rived forms for verbs of Class II are C (Causative), S (Subjective) I (Intensive), 
and CI (Causative Intensive). 

IIa. Full stems: |ehlif| |ehlife] be annihilated; |ehqiq| |ehqiqe| become smaller; 
lehzin| |ehzine| (C) be sad; |ekkel| |ekkele| |akkale| think; |imher| |imhere| 
forgive; jengeS| |enge%e| |anga‘e| fight; |e‘tit| |eStite| turn sour; |ibbid| |ibbide| 
(C) hold; |idbit| |idbite] thresh by hand; |idhen| |idhene| grind; |ifrid| |ifride| 
(C) judge; |ifteh| |iftehe| (C, I) untie; |iftin| |iftine| (C) try; |igdif| |igdife| (C) 
kill; |igdil| |igdile| (C, I) break; |igre‘| |igreSe| (S) cut off; |ikfil| \ikfile| (C) repay; 
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\iklib| |iklibe| turn over; |iksib| |iksibe| (C) profit; |iksif| |ikSife| tell about; 
lingid| |ingide| trade; |inqil| |ingile| copy; |iqhen| |iqhene| (C) like; |iqse*| |iqse*e| 
punish; |iskir| |iskire| (C) get drunk; |isniq| |isniqe| strangle; |isqit| |isqite| 
crush; |itkil| |itkile| plant; |iwris| |iwrise| inherit; |ubfus| |uhfuse| scoop up; 
juhkum| |uhkume| settle; |umrur| |umrure| (C) dissolve; junduS| junduSe| swal- 
low; |uSruf| |uSrufe| rest; juqluq| |uqluge| create; |urhud| |urhude| slaughter; 
lurkut| jurkute| (C) become thin; |usfur| |usfure| (C) measure out; |usmuq] 
lusmuge| (C) wring out; |utlul| |utlule| (C) wrap; |uykuS| |uykuSe| (C) carry; 
leqli| |eqliye| (C) be expensive; |eqri| |eqriye| (C, I) read the Koran; |ifdi| |ifdiye| 
(C) repay; |ifri| |ifriye] (C) bear fruit; |igzi| |igziye| (C) rule over; |imfi| |imfiye| 
sift; |ishe| |isheye| weed; |ihebir| |ihebire| (C) receive a portion; |ine“eb| |ineebe| 
hate; |iqiyid| |iqiyide| be hobbled; |itifir| |itifire| become poor; |uhurus| |uhuruse| 
plow; |ukuruS| |ukuruSe| (C) be proud; |ehenkis| |ehenkise| (C) limp; |uturjum| 
|uturjume| interpret; |iwilwil| |iwilwile| rub; |idiggil| |idiggile| milk; |uhulluf| 
luhullufe| measure; |eheeseb| |eheesebe| count. 

IIb. Short stems: \efe*| |eefeSe| give water to; |ehet| |eehete| |ahate| chew; |eley| 
leeleye| |alaye| (CI) become lost; |emeg| |eemege| fill; |eneb| |eenebe| |anabe! 
(C) grow; |eSit| |ee%ite| step on; |ibih| |eebehe| sell; |idig| |eedege| (C) know; 
lilim| |eeleme| weave; |imin| |eemene| believe; |ukum| |ookome} (CI) win over; 
luSub| |ooSobe| drink; |uSug| |ooSoge| bury; |uruf| |oorofe| sew; |usul| |oosole| 
(CI) laugh; |utuk| |ootoke| (C) hit; |ufu| |oofoe| (C) breathe; |ene| |eneye| (?) 
ljanaye| flay; |uhu| |ohoe| (?) |ahaye| give; |uru] |urue| (!) tie; |osom| |oosoome| 
fast; |otob| |jootoobe| (C) repent; |ulus| |uuluuse| (?) knead; |emet| (?) |emeete| 
lamate| come. 

IIc. Stems with final consonant cluster: |edeh| |edhe| say; |erda| |erde| run; 
leweS| |ewSe| go out; |ubla] |uble| (CI) see; |erra| jerre| load; |obba| |obbe| (C) 
hear; |edebba| |edebbe| |adabbe| repay; \eketta| |ekette| |akatte| (C) gather. 

4.2. Consonantal affixes indicating ‘voice’. These affixes are not entirely 
mutually exclusive; a few combinations of two of them occur. It is not always 
easy to identify an affix for Class I with the corresponding affix for Class II, but 
an attempt is made to do so here. In general, these affixes are suffixed to stems 
of Class I, and infixed before the first consonant of stems of Class II, with some 
variation for individual stems. If the infix results in a cluster of three consonants, 
the cluster is broken by inserting the stem vowel between the two consonants 
that belong to the stem. 

4.2.1. The General form has no affix. 

4.2.2. The Intransitivized form has an affix which is analyzable as basically 
|m|. For stems of Class I, the suffix is presumably |m| after a vowel, though no 
forms are recorded; it has the regular alternant |im| after a consonant. For stems 
of Class II, the infix is |m| before labial, pharyngeal, and presumably glottal 
consonants, with the alternant |n| before other consonants; some stems show 
special alternations. This form is often translatable as passive, but is basically 
simply intransitive. 
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Regular Intransitivized forms for Class I stems are illustrated by the following: 








Pn Intransiti- Intransiti- Meaning of 
vized stem vized perf. perfect 

|beet-| |beetim-| |beetimte| it (f) was eaten 

lalif-| \alifim-| lalifime| it was closed 

|\daam-| |daamim-| |daamime| it was bought 

\fah-| \fahim-| |fahime| it (was) boiled 

|had-| |hadim-| |hadime| it (was) poured out 





For Class II, the recorded Intransitivized forms include some from stems not 
recorded in the General form. Such stems are listed with an asterisk. The regular 
formations recorded are as follows: 








_— Intransiti- Intransiti- Meaning of 
vized stem vized perf. perfect 
IIa: _|-ifteh-| |-imfiteh-| |yimfitehe| it came loose 
|-igdif-| |-ingidif-| |yingidife| he was killed 
|-ikfil-| |-inkifil-| |yinkifile| it was repaid 
|-iklib-| |-inkilib-| |yinkilibe| it turned over (of itself) 
|-isniq-| |-insiniq-| |yinsinige| he was strangled 
*|-uqsuS -| |-unqusuS -| |yunqusuSe| it was sprained 
*|-ifli-| |-infili-| lyinfiliye| it became separate 
*|-ezewer-| |-enzewer-| |yenzewere| he travelled 
*|-ibiddil-| |-imbiddil-| lyimbiddile| it (was) changed 
*|-imillik-| |-immillik-| |yimmillike| he surrendered 
|-eheeseb-| |-emheeseb-| |yemheesebe| he thought about it 
*|-oqoomot-| |-onqoomot-| |yonqoomote| he paid attention 
IIb:  |-emeg-| |-emmeg-| |yemmege| it filled up 
*|-egeeg-| ; |-engeeg-| |yengeege| he was mistaken 
IIc: *|-emeng-| |-emmeng-| |yemmenge| there were many of them 





In the following case, the stem shows an irregular alternant: 





IIa: _|-ibbid-| |-indibid-| |yindibide| it was held (?) 





In two cases, neither recorded in the General form, the intransitivizing affix 
is accompanied by internal reduplication, a characteristic of the Intensive form 
discussed later: 





IIa: *|-eme%ed-| |-emmeSeSed-| |yemmeSeSede| he stretched himself 
IIc: *|-elekk-| |-emlelekk-| lyemlelekke| he was mistaken 





In a few forms, the intransitivizing affix is prefixed to the entire stem; in one 
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case, it is recorded as double and the stem shows a long vowel that is not recorded 
in the General form: 





IIb: __|-ukum-| |-ommokoom-| |yommokoome| he raced (with) 
|-ufu-| |-omoofo-| |yomoofoe| he breathed hard 
|-uSug-| |-umuS ug-| |yumuS uge| he was buried. 





Some of my earlier notes record a double medial consonant in some of the 
regular Class IT Intransitivized forms. If this is not an error, then I would suspect 
another morpheme present in forms like |yingiddife| (?) ‘he was killed’. 

4.2.3. The Causative form has an affix which is analyzable as basically |s|. 
For stems of Class I there are actually two affixes, |s| and |sis|. These are largely, 
but not completely, in complementary distribution in terms of the syntax of the 
stem, and should therefore be considered together. |s| occurs in its basic form after 
a vowel, usually in the alternant |is| after a consonant, but in the alternant |us| 
after a consonant if the preceding vowel is |u|. It makes a transitive from an in- 
transitive verb; the form will be called C(ausative)'. |sis| is recorded only after 
consonants, with the alternant |sus| in the one case where the preceding vowel 
is |u|. It makes a causative from a transitive verb, but in three recorded cases 
also from an intransitive verb with a C' form in |s|. Forms with |sis| will be called 
C(ausative)*. For a complex Causative Subjective form, see the discussion of the 
Subjective below. 

For stems of Class II, the normal formation seems to be |s| infixed before 
lh, k, q, g| (and presumably |‘, h, x|), with the alternant |y| infixed before other 
consonants, and |ys| prefixed to the entire stem for some stems classified as IIb. 
Details and irregularities are given with the lists below. 

The recorded Causative forms of each of the two types for stems of Class I 
are as follows, the stem being followed by the Causative imperative in each case, 
with cross-references to other derived forms; a special stem alternant |‘andi-| 
is noted for the stem |Sandid-|. The C! forms follow: *|agag-| |agagis| make level, 
straighten; |alaa-| |alas| cook, heat; |bad-| |badis| put out (fire, lamp); |biil-| 
\biilis| cause to bleed; |bolol-| |bololis| (C?) make (fire) blaze up; |daab-| |daabis| 
(S) bend (something); |defee-| |defes| set down; *|deririg-| |deririgis| (S) spin 
(something) ; |\dam-| |damis| dissolve (something); *|dii-| |dis| (S) choke (as with 
the hands); |eded-| |ededis| begin (something); |fah-| |fahis| boil (something); 
*\gaab-| |gaabis| keep; |haffu-| |haffus| blow (a horn); *|hankab-| |hankabis| 
(S) frighten; |kaf-| |kafis| dry (something); *|kombobbol-| |kombobbolis| (S) 
roll (something); *|lahuu-| |lahus| (S) make sick; |mak-| |makis| make turn, 
screw, twist, bend; *|makilel-| |makilelis| (S) cause to wander around (?); 
|oob-| |oobis| put down; *|ogu-| |ogus| (S) cause to get up (?); |Sakal-| |Sakalis| 
(S) clean, cleanse; |Sandid-| |Sandis| (!) tear; *|Sayni-| |Sanyis| (S) spoil (some- 
thing); |Seeg-| |Seegis| bend (something) down; |Sidda-| |Siddas| be surety for 
(someone); *|sar-| |saris| (C2, S) clothe (someone); |sug-| |sugus] (!) keep; *|suSu-| 
lsuSus| (S) hide (something); |ur-| |urus| (C?) make well; |urre-| |urres| smell 
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(something); |wagar-| |wagaris| reconcile; *|waqaaqa‘ay-| |waqaaqa‘as| (S) op- 
press. 

The following are the C? forms in similar arrangement. |baah-| |bahsis| have 
(someone) bring; |bet-| |bessis| cause to eat, feed; |bolol-| |bololsis| (C') have 
(someone) make (fire) blaze up; |daam-| |damsis| (S) have (someone) buy; 
|dawud-| |dawudsis| give (someone something) to care for; |hay-| |haysis| (CS) 
cause (someone) to put on (clothes); *|sar-| |sarsis| C',S) cause (someone to 
dress; |ur-| |ursus| (!) (C') have (someone) cure, heal. 

Regular Causative formations illustrating the affix alternant |s| with stems of 
Class II are as follows; other derived forms are of insufficient frequency to make 
cross-referencing particularly useful: 

IIa: |-ehzin-| |eshezin| make sad; |-igdil-| |isgidil] cause to break; |-iksib-| 
liskisib| cause to profit; |-iqhen-| |isqehen| cause to like; |-eqli-| |esqili| make 
expensive; |-eqri-| |esqiri| teach the Koran; |-igzi-| |isgizi| cause to rule over; 
*|-ikti-| |iskiti] tie a knot; |-ukuruS-| |uskuruS| make proud; |-ihebir-| |ishebir| 
distribute; *|-iqiyir-| |isqiyir| exchange; *|-ikiyid-| |iskiyid| thresh with oxen; 
|-ehenkis-| |eshenkis| cause to limp. 

IIe: |-ekett-| |esketta| gather. 

Regular Causative formations illustrating the affix alternant |y| with stems of 
Class II are as follows: 

IIa: |-ifrid-| |iyfirid] cause to judge; |-ifteh-| |iyfiteh| cause to untie; |-iskir-| 
liysikir| make drunk; |-umrur-| |uymurur| cause to dissolve; |-urkut-| |uyrukut| 
make thin; |-usfur-| |uysufur| cause to measure out; |-usmuq-| |uysumuq] cause 
to wring out; |-utlul-| |uytulul| cause to wrap; |-ifdi-| |iyfidi| cause to repay; 
|-ifri-| |iyfiri| cause to bear fruit; *|-ifli-| |iyfili| separate; *|-irbi-| |iybiri| punish; 
*|-emezen-| |eymezen| weigh; *|-eteher-| |eyteher| cleanse; *|-edirir-| |aydirir| (!) 
cause to eat supper; *|-usulhun-| |uysulhun| smooth out; *|-idibbis-| |iydibbis| 
join; *|-ifiddin-| |iyfiddin| widen (cf. |fidina| ‘wide’); *|-ilillig-| jiylillig) whet (cf. 
\lilliga| ‘sharp’ ?); *|-imirreh-| |iymirreh| guide (cf. |mirah| ?). 

IIe: |-ubl-| |uybulla| show. 

Causative formations with the affix alternant |y| are recorded also in the fol- 
lowing special cases: 

Where |s| is expected before |g]: |-igdif-| |iygidif| cause to kill. 

In conjunction with the intransitivizing affix: |-ufu-| |oymoofo| cause to 
breathe hard. 

With three stems classified as IIb: |-eneb-| |eyneb| cause to grow; |-otoob-| 
loytob| cause to repent; *|-emeS-| |eyme‘| repair (cf. |me%e| ‘good’). 

With a stem having the unique structure VCVVCV: *|-edeewe-| |eydeewe| 
medicate (cf. |diwa| ‘medicine’). 

With two kinds of internal reduplication (cf. Intensive below): |-eley-| |eyleley| 
lose; |-usul-| |uwysulul| cause to laugh. 

With a special stem alternant: |-ibbid-| |iydibid| arrest. 

Causative formations with the affix alternant |ys| prefixed to the entire stem 
(and in turn preceded by a vowel the same as the stem vowel) are recorded a 
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little more frequentiy than those with |y| for stems classified as IIb. This al- 
ternant is also recorded in a few other cases specified below: 








Causative Meaning of 
Stem Imperative Causative 
IIb: _ |-idig-| liysidig| cause to know 
|-utuk-| luysutuk| cause to hit 
|-ufuS-| luysufu’ | cause to breathe 
*|-udud-| luysudud| shorten (cf. judud| ‘short’) 





With two stems of other subclasses 





IIa:  |-uykuS-| juysukuS | cause to carry 
IIc: — |-obb-| |oysobba| cause to hear 





With internal reduplication 





IIb: |-ukunm-| loysokokom| cause to win over 





With a stem having the unique structure VC 





*|-um-| Joysom| spoil (cf. |uma| ‘bad’) 





4.2.4. The Subjective form has an affix which is analyzable as basically |t|. 
For stems of Class I, the suffix has its basic form |t| after a vowel, the alternant 
\it| usually after a consonant, but |ut| after a consonant if the preceding vowel is 
|u|. The corresponding affix for stems of Class II is difficult to determine, but 
is most likely a doubling of the first consonant in the stem. (For several assimila- 
tions of |t| to a following consonant, see 2.1 above.) Several forms are recorded 
that would answer this description, except that the stem is recorded in other 
forms in only a few cases. The term Subjective is used for this form because it 
generally indicates action by the actor without outside help, for the actor, upon 
the actor, or with some other reference to the actor. 

The following is a list of the regular Subjective forms recorded for verbs of 
Class I, with cross-references to other derived forms. This is followed by a list 
of complex Causative Subjective forms, showing the suffix |sit]. 

|bak-| |bakit| eat (?); |biaak-| |biaakit| get hurt; |daab-| |daabit| (C') bend, 
become bent; *|deririg-| |deririgit| (C') be dizzy; |door-| |doorit| select, choose 
for oneself; |daam-| |daamit| (C*) buy for oneself; *|dii-| |dit| (C') choke (as on 
food); *|hankab-| |hankabit| (C') be frightened; |hunsuso-| |hunsusut| (!) re- 
member; |kal- | |kalit| restrain, refuse; *|kombobbol-| |kombobbolit| (C') roll, 
be rolling; *|lahuu-| |lahut| (C') be sick; *|makilel-| |makilelit] (C') wander 
around; *|ogu-| |ogut| (C*) get up, depart |Sakal-| |Sakalit| (C') wash (oneself); 
*/Sayni-| |Saynit| (C') spoil, become spoiled; *|sar-| |sarit| (C', C*) clothe oneself, 
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get dressed; */suSu-| |suSut| (C') hide (oneself); *|waqaaqa‘Say-| |waqaaqa‘at| 
(C') be oppressed. 

\hay-| |haysit| (C?) cause (someone) to dress (?); *|hoolay-| |hoolaysit| be 
shy; *|mar‘e-| |mar‘esit| marry (cf. |mar‘a| marriage feast); *|may-| |maysit| 
fear. 

The following are what seem to be Subjective forms recorded for stems of 
Class II: 














a Subjective Meaning of 
Imperative Subjective 
IIa:  |-igdil-| liggidil| break (spontaneously), be broken 
|-igreS -| liggireS | be cut off (?) 
*|-eteher-| letteher| be clean (cf. Causative) 
*|-idirir-| jiddirir| eat supper (cf. Causative) 
*|-isili-| lissilli| pray (cf. |salat| ‘prayer’) 
*|-eteSes-| letteSes| regret 
*|-ikiti-| jikkiti| put on (trousers) 
*|-itimini-| \ittimini| desire 
IIb: *|-eled-| lelled| shave 
With internal reduplication 
*|-usuhut-| |ussuhutut| wonder 





4.2.5. Intensive forms are recorded only for stems of Class II. They are formed 
by reduplication, sometimes clearly internal but sometimes perhaps better 
analyzed as final, of a consonant and vowel. Most of these are recorded only in 
conjunction with other consonantal affixes already discussed. The term Inten- 
sive is given to these forms—perhaps prematurely—primarily in the light of 
the translation of one as ‘shatter’ from a stem meaning ‘break’. In other cases, 
references more like those of the Subjective seem to be included. The following 
cases are recorded: 











Stem Imperative Meaning 
With no other affix 
Ila: _|-ifteh-| lifteteh| loosen oneself 
|-eqri-| \eqriri| read the Koran to oneself 





With Intransitivized 





IIa: *|-eme%ed-| |emme‘e%ed| stretch oneself 
IIe: *|-elekk-| lemlelekka| be mistaken 
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With Causative 











IIb: __ |-eley-| leyleley| lose 
|-usul-| luysulul| cause to laugh 
|-ukum-| loysokokom| cause to win over 
With Subjective 
IIa: __ |-igdil-| |leggedeedel| (!) shatter 
*|-usuhut-| |ussuhutut| wonder 








Compare also the following forms for which the stem is not reconstructed 
because only the Jussive is known, and the stem vowel is not shown from that 
form: 

General: |angélo-kio| ‘I will join’; Causative: |asgdllo-kio| (note |11|) ‘I will mix 
it’; Intensive: |angagdllo-kio| ‘I will join’ (with semantic modification recognized 
by the informant, but not clearly explained). 

Causative Intensive: |asgagéllo-kio| ‘I will mix it thoroughly’. 

4.3. Vocalic affixes indicating ‘mode’ and ‘aspect’. These affixes are mutually 
exclusive, but any one may occur with any consonantal affix or combination of 
consonantal affixes, with either stem class. 

4.3.1. The Imperative has no affix. It contains only the stem, but sometimes 
with morphophonemic alternation as follows: 

I: The last vowel of the Imperative is always short, though it may be long in 
the stem. 

IIa: The Imperative is identical with the stem. 

IIb: The Imperative is identical with the stem, except possibly in a few sus- 
picious cases. 

IIc: The Imperative splits the final cluster by the vowel |e| if the second 
consonant in the cluster is |h, ° (h, x)|; e.g., |ebeh| ‘say it’ from |-ebh-|. The 
Imperative adds |a| to other clusters; e.g., |erda| ‘run’ from |-erd-|, and |obba| 
‘listen’ from |-obb-|. 

The negative Imperative is constructed with the element |ma| followed by the 
stem followed by |in|, the Imperative of an irregular verb |inni|. The entire form 
has stress with the first vowel. The vowel of |ma| assimilates to any following 
vowel. Examples of negative imperatives are: 

I: |daam-|: |m4daamin]| ‘don’t buy (it)’; |fak-|: |m4fakin| ‘don’t open (it)’. 

IIa: |-engeS-|: |méenge‘in| ‘don’t fight’; |-iskir-|: |mfiskirin| ‘don’t get drunk’. 

IIc: |-erd-|: |méerdin| ‘don’t run’. 

IIa: |-igdil-|: C: |mfisgidilin| ‘don’t let it break’. 

I: |suSu-|: S: |mdsuSutin| ‘don’t hide’. 

4.3.2. The Perfect regularly has the suffix |e| added to stems of both classes, 
with any consonantal affix. With stems classified as IIb, other alternations also 
occur, regularly except for a few suspicious forms. The Perfect formation is 
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adequately illustrated in lists above. The subject pronouns with tine Perfect are 
illustrated at the beginning of 4 above. Used by itself, the Perfect form is usually 
translatable by an English past tense form, or sometimes by ‘be’ with an adjec- 
tive. 

The Perfect is also used before a conjunctive morpheme |h|. There may be a 
special alternant of this morpheme after (?) the plural morpheme |n|, and it 
probably has a zero alternant before certain consonants (cf. 2.5 above); relevant 
forms are not recorded. There is evidence that this combination is freely used in 
a variety of constructions, but its most common use is with the Perfect and 
Imperfect forms of the irregular verb |inni| (see 4.4 below). The difference in 
meaning associated with the two forms of |inni| is not entirely clear, but it is 
certainly associated with the completion of the action. The following are a few 
examples of this usage: |yubléhane| he has seen (it); |yubléhine| he had seen 
(it) (?); |bennéhane| we have eaten (it); |hankabittéhane| you have (or she has) 
been frightened. 

The Perfect is also used before a substantivizing morpheme |m|, in construc- 
tions such as the following: |rabtem mango] those (f.s.) who died were many; 
many died; |temeetem uble| I saw you coming. 

A negative construction corresponding to the Perfect, but not using the Per- 
fect form, is composed of |ma|, the verb stem, and a copula form of the irregular 
verb |inni| (see 4.4 below). A few examples of this construction are as follows: 
|mddaaminnio| I didn’t buy (it); |mfiskirinna| he (or she) didn’t get drunk; 
|méerdinnun| they didn’t run. 

Other negative and negative-like constructions use the Perfect form with con- 
junctive |h|, followed by a negative form of |inni| or by the irregular verb |wa| 
‘lack (?)’. These constructions are quite clearly associated with some subtle 
distinctions in meaning that were impossible to pin down in the limited time 
available for this analysis. 

4.3.3. The Imperfect regularly has the suffix |a| for stems of Class I. For stems 
of Class II, |a| replaces the initial vowel in every case, the remaining vowels of 
the stem in a few cases; and there is always a suffix |e|. In stems classified IIb, the 
long vowel that appears in the Perfect does not appear in the Imperfect. The 
Imperfect form is commonly translated by the English present progressive form. 
Some illustrations of regular Imperfect forms are as follows: 

I: |\daam-|: |daama| I am (or he is) buying it; |ab-|: |abta| you are (or she is) 
doing it; |alif-|: |alifna| we are opening it; |Sul-|: |Sultan| you (pl.) are drawing 
(water) ; |dufu-|: |\dufuan| they are pushing it. 

IIa: |-uSruf-|: lyaSrufe| he is resting; |-urkut-|: |tarkute] it (f.s.) is getting 
thin; |-ifri-|: |tafriye| it (f.s.) is bearing fruit; |-ehzin-|: C: |tashezinen| you (pl.) 
are making (him) sad. 

IIb: |-idig-|: |adige| I know it; |-usul-|: |yasulen| they are laughing; *|-udud-|: 
C: |yaysudude| he is shortening it. 

IIc: |-edh-|: |yadhe| he says so; |-ubl-|: |nable| we see it. 

In the list of Class II verbs given in 4.1.2 above, the Imperfect form is specially 
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listed for a few in which |a| replaces all vowels in the stem. There are a few addi- 
tional forms, with consonantal affixes, which require separate listing here. The 
Imperative and Imperfect forms of these are as follows: |joysooma]| |aysaame| 
(spoil); |jeyme*| |aymaa‘e| (repair); |emlelekka| |amlalakke| (be mistaken); 
luybullu| |ayballe| (show). 

The Imperfect by itself is used before copula forms of the irregular verb |Ii| 
‘have’, apparently with a future meaning: |nemeeté-lio| we’re going to come. 

The Imperfect, like the Perfect, is also used with the substantivizing morpheme 
|m|, in constructions like the following: |a‘rufem gura| I want to rest; |aSrufem 
fada| I want to rest; |aSrufem fadéhine| I wanted to rest; |aSrufem tayse| it would 
be better for me to rest; |temeetem uble| I saw you (or her) coming; |rabtam 
mango| many must have died (?); many are dying. 

The Imperfect form is used after |ma|, which is stressed, as a negative of the 
Imperfect. For example: |m4daama| I’m (or he’s) not buying it; |m4damna| 
we’re not buying it; |m4aban| they’re not doing it; |mdtafriye| it isn’t bearing 
fruit; |mAdige| I don’t know; |mdyasulen| they aren’t laughing; |mdnable| we 
don’t see it. 

The Imperfect form is also used before the Jussive of the irregular verb |wa| 
‘lack (?)’; the meaning is apparently a sort of negative of the Jussive. The Im- 
perfect is also recorded before the morphemes |do|, |nko|, and |ged| to express 
conditions, and before |wa| and then one of these morphemes to express negative 
conditions. Details of these and similar constructions are not recorded, but they 
indicate that a large area of syntax is readily approachable in terms of verb 
forms. 

4.3.4. The Jussive has the suffix |o| for stems of both classes, and in stems of 
Class II all vowels are replaced by |a!. In addition, the Jussive form is stressed 
(the first verb form discussed so far which is); the stress accompanies the last 
vowel of the stem. By itself, the Jussive is usually translatable by phrases with 
‘let’ etc. Illustrations of Jussive forms corresponding to the stems and Imperfect 
forms listed in 4.3.3 above are as follows: |d4amo| let me buy it; |Abto| have her 
do it; |alffno| let’s open it; |Silton| you should draw (water); |Sduftion| they 
should push it; |ya‘rdfo| let him rest; |tarkAto| let it get thin; |tafrdo| let it bear 
fruit; |tashaz4non| you should make him sad; |ad4go| let me know; |yas4lon| 
let them laugh; |yaysadédon| have them shorten it; |y4dho| let him say it; 
|ndblo| let’s see it. 

The commonest usage of the Jussive is before copula forms of the irregular 
verb |ki|. The combination expresses future action. A similar construction is 
recorded with |li|, and there are other constructions similar to those with the 
Perfect and Imperfect plus substantivizing |m|. Some of these are as follows: 
|\d4amo-kio| I’m going to buy it; |d4amo-lio| (I guess) I’ll buy it (?); |d4amo gura| 
I want to buy it; |d4amo fad4-iane| I want to buy it; |ya‘rAfo-kinni| he’s going 
to rest; |n4blo-kinu| we’re going to see it; |alffno-kinu| we’re going to open it; 
|tashaz4non-kitin| you’re going to make him sad. 
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A construction is recorded with |ma| followed by the Jussive and optionally 
a Perfect form of |inni|. This seems to be another negative of the Perfect, but 
the evidence is not clear. Such a form is: |mad4amo-ine| I didn’t (?) buy it. 

4.3.5. The Participle also has stress. Otherwise, it is identical with the Im- 
perfect for stems of Class I, and also for stems of Class II except that it has the 
suffix |i| instead of the Imperfect suffix |e|. Subject pronouns are not used with 
the Participle. Some representative Participle forms are as follows: |daam-| 
|\d4ama| (buying); |dufu-| |dufta| (pushing); |sa-| |s4a| (entering); |fi-| |ffa| 
(sweeping); |-uSruf-| |a‘rdfi] (resting); |-ifri-| |afriyi| (bearing fruit); |-ehet-| 
jahati| (chewing); |-emet-| |am4ti| (coming). 

The Participle is recorded primarily before two conjunctive morphemes, |h| 
and |k|, the latter before affirmative and negative forms of |inni| as well as in 
other constructions. Some of these are as follows: |a‘rifi-kane| I’m resting; 
\aSrifi-kine| I was resting (?); |fada-kane| I want; |gdra-kine| I want; |fada 
mdane| I don’t want; |ffi huble| I saw someone sweeping (?); |ffi kuble| I saw it 
while I was sweeping. 

4.4. Irregular verbs. 

4.4.1. A common verb meaning ‘go’, recorded only in the General, is clearly 
a Class II verb, but is irregular in the combination of its stem with vocalic af- 
fixes. The key forms, from which all forms with subject pronouns may be de- 
rived, are as follows: Imperative: |adu|; Perfect: |ede|; Imperfect: |adie|; Jus- 
sive: |ad4o|; Participle: |adfil. 

4.4.2. A verb meaning ‘say’, recorded only in the General, is a Class I verb 
with variant stems |akke-| and |ak-|, and with a special Jussive formation. The 
imperative is |akke|. The Perfect and Jussive forms with subject pronouns are 
listed below; the Imperfect and Participle probably follow from the Perfect, 
but are not recorded: 




















Perfect Jussive 
1s ljakke| |akkéowa| or |6owal| 
2s, 3fs lakte| laktéowa| 
3ms lakie| |akkéowa| or |6owa!| 
Ipl |jakne| ljaknéowa| 
2pl |akten| laktéowan| (?) 
3pl ljakken| jakkéowan| (?) 





4.4.3. |inni| is an irregular verb of Class II, expressing existence and location 
(‘be, be at’). An Imperfect form |in| is used in negative Imperative constructions 
(4.3.1 above). The Perfect is |ine|, and is regular in respect to subject pronouns: 
line, tine, yine, nine, tinen, yinen|. The Imperfect is based on |ane]|, but is ir- 


‘regular in respect to subject pronouns. In addition, there is another set of forms 
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which may be called ‘copula’ forms. The Imperfect and copula forms with sub- 
ject pronouns are as follows: 











Imperfect Copula 
1s |ane| or |anio| linnio| 
2s |tane| or |tanito| linnito| 
3ms |yane| |inna| 
3fs |tane| jinna| 
ipl |nane| or |nanino| jinnino| 
2pl |tanitin| jinnitin| 
3pl lyanin| |innun| 





The Jussive is |anndo|. A negative construction corresponding to the Perfect 
is |md4annannio| ‘I was not (there)’, apparently composed of |ma| + |anna| + 
|innio|. Other uses of this verb are referred to throughout 4.3 above. 

4.4.4. |ki| ‘be’ (indicating description) and |li| ‘have’ are more properly defined 
as copulas than as verbs. They are recorded only in forms similar to the copula 
forms of |inni| described above, and in the stem. The copula forms are as fol- 
lows: 








{kil {hi 
1s |kio| |lio| 
2s |kito| |lito| 
3ms, 3fs |kinni| lle| 
ipl |kinu| llinu| 
2pl Ikitin| llitin| 
3pl |kinun| llon| 





Constructions with these corresponding to the Perfect are made with the stem 
followed by the conjunctive morpheme |k| and the Perfect forms of |inni|. The 
stems are recorded with long vowels in this construction: |kfi-k-ine| I was; 
|\lfi-k-ine| I had. 

Besides their uses in verbal constructions as described in 4.3 above, these 
copulas are commonly used after nouns: |faras kinnil ‘it is a horse’; |faras le| 
‘he has a horse’. 

5. A few useful details on additional pronoun forms and on adjectival forms 
and constructions may be added in conclusion. 

5.1. Independent and subject pronouns are discussed at the beginning of 4 
above. Besides these, certain other pronoun forms are recorded. These are listed 
below. The difference in length between the Possessive and Object forms in two 
cases is suspect. 
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Indirect 











Independent Possessive Object Object Emphatic 
1s |anu| lyi| lyi| |yoh| lydya| 
2s__—fatu| |ku| |ku| |koh| |kéya| 
3ms_|tisuk| |kaa| |ka| |&kah| \kdyal| 
3fs__|ise| |tee| |te| |téyah| \téya| 
Ip] |nanu| {nil nil |ndéyah| |néya| 
2pl = |dtin| |sin| |sin| |sinah| |sina| 
3pl = |isun| |ten| |ten| |ténah| |téna| 





Possessive, Object, and Indirect object forms precede the governing form. For 
example: |ku-b4da| ‘your son’; |ki-nuble| ‘we saw you’; |kéh-uybulle| ‘I showed 
it to you’. 

My impression is that a direct object (pronoun or noun) precedes an indirect 
object, but no relevant sentences are recorded. 

5.2. Words translatable by adjectives may be morphologically and syntac- 
tically no different from nouns, but are treated separately here to illustrate at- 
tributive and predicative constructions. Some examples of these are listed in 
connection with a morphophonemic alternation in 2.7 above. An attributive 
precedes a noun; a predicative follows a noun. The following adjectives are re- 
corded with loss of final vowel in attributive position: |data| black; |deeda| long; 
|fidina| wide; |laSina| hot; |‘usuba| new; |ududa| short. 

The following adjectives are recorded in their full form in attributive position: 
|kafina| dry; |me%e| good; |naba| big; |Sado| white; |Senda| small; |uma| bad. 

The following adjectives have not been tested in attributive position: |dum- 
duma| blunt; |lilliga| sharp; |mang4‘a| rough. 

Some adjectives.are followed by |kin| (from |ki|) in attributive position. The 
following illustrate two of these; the forms are full in both cases: |\daS4yna-kin 
akat| an old rope; |raxis-kin sarena| cheap clothes. 

This is very likely the construction used with a noun attribute. A verb may 
also be used attributively: |temeeté-saga| the cow that came. 

An attributive that is almost surely a noun has two forms, the second corres- 
ponding to a unit form of a class noun: |sam, sdytia| ‘female’. 

5.3. A few morphemes illustrating place relations are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing: |ko|: |*A4reko yemeete| he came from the house; |d]: |Sared yane| he is in 
the house; |al|: jaratal tane| it is on the bed; |fan(ah)|: |S4re-fan(ah) yede| he 
went to the house; |rigidid|: |arat rigidid tane| it is under the bed. 








THE PHONEMES OF LIFU (LOYALTY ISLANDS); THE 
SHAPING OF A PATTERN 


Maurice H. LENORMAND 


1.1. The Loyalty Islands consist of three large islands: Mare, Lifu, and Uvea, 
inhabited by a Melanesian population profoundly modified by a Polynesian 
influx. Lifu, the island situated at the center of the group, is the largest and 
most densely populated. It has 6,200 inhabitants. These islands are situated in 
the Southwest of the Pacific Ocean, to the east of New Caledonia, to which they 
are attached for administrative purposes and from which they are only about 50 
miles away. 

1.2. All the inhabitants of Lifu speak the same language; only the use of cer- 
tain expressions is peculiar to one village or one part of the island. Specifically, 
there are several phonemic and lexical variations between the two districts of 
Wet and Lési. The dialect of Wet, spoken in the northern part of the island, dis- 
tinguishes between /83/ and /s/, /Z/ and /z/. This dialect is the one we shall be 
dealing with. The dialect of Lési presents a single pair of sibilant phonemes pro- 
nounced [s] and [z] respectively. The other differences between the two dialects 
are purely lexical and fairly insignificant. 

1.3. The language of Lifu, called by the natives ‘“‘qene Dehu’”’ or “‘qene Wet”’, 
belongs to the large family of Malayo-Polynesian languages; within this family, 
it belongs to the Melanesian group. It is closely related to Nengone (the language 
of Mare) and it possesses a large number of grammatical forms and words in 
common with Iai (the language spoken on Uvea); it is also closely related to the 
several languages of northern New Caledonia. Lifu is the most important of the 
Loyalty Island languages. It is understood and even used as a commercial 
second language in certain parts of New Caledonia, as it is on Mare and Uvea. 
It is used among the Protestant inhabitants as the language of evangelization, 
along with Mare and Houailou, for the Bible has been translated into these 
three languages. 


THE PHONEMIC PATTERN 


2.1. Every word in Lifu is stressed on the first syllable and never elsewhere. 
Thus stress has no distinctive, but a demarcative, function. It shows where 
words begin and affords a clear distinction between compounds stressed on the 
first syllable of the first element, and phrases where each element has its own 
initial stress. 

2.2. Vowels can be defined in Lifu as the phonemes which can, by themselves, 
make up a meaningful unit. Thus a' /a/ (a verbal morpheme) e /e/ ‘in’, é /#/ 
(a locative postposition), 7 /i/ ‘of’, 6 /a/ ‘you’ sg., o /o/ (the morpheme of plural- 
ity), u /u/ ‘soul’. The other phonemes are the consonants. Within the boundaries 


1 Italics will be used in what follows for traditional local spelling. 
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of words one cannot have more than one consonant between two vowels, whereas 
it is possible to have two consecutive vowels.’ 


VOWELS 


3.1. The vocalic pattern of Lifu distinguishes between three relevant degrees 
of aperture in a front and a back series, and a so-called neutral vowel phoneme. 
Hence, for the short vowel phonemes, the following pattern: 


i u 
e 3 oO 
we a 


/i/ is pronounced as high front vowel very much like Fr. [i] in petite. 

/e/ is pronounced as a mid front vowel close to Eng. [e] in get. 

/x/ is pronounced as a low front vowel close to Eng. [sx] in fat. 

/e/ is pronounced as a central ‘neutral’ vowel very much like Fr. [a] in je 

with speakers who do not round it. 

/a/ is pronounced as a low vowel closer to the [a] of Fr. pfite than to the [a] 

of patte. 

/o/ is pronounced as a rather open mid back vowel pretty close to German 

[0] in stock. 

/u/ is pronounced as high back very much like Fr. [u] in cou. 

3.2. The following pairs illustrate the distinctive character of the seven 
vowels: pi /pi/ ‘to need’ ~ pe /pe/ ‘also’, fe /fe/ ‘also’ ~ fé /fee/ ‘o’ (mark of the 
vocative), fié /fie/ ‘heap of yams’ ~ fia /fia/ ‘dance’, eé /ex/ ‘fire’ ~ ea /ea/ 
‘to read’, pa /pa/ ‘first’ ~ pé /pa/ ‘mahogany’ ~ pé /px/ ‘without’, ngén /pen/ 
‘in’, ngon /gpon/ ‘to clear the ground’, mo /mo/ ‘wealth’ ~ mu /mu/ ‘sister’, 
non /non/ ‘tendon’ ~ nun /nun/ ‘for’. 

3.3. Lifu distinguishes phonemically between long and short vowels. There 
are seven long vowel phonemes whose pronunciation is, apart from duration, 
practically the same as that of their short counterparts. 

3.4. The following pairs illustrate the distinctive character of vocalic quantity; 
i.e. /i/ ‘fish’ ~ 7 /i/ ‘of’, hén /hén/ ‘tapestry’ ~ hen /hen/ ‘head’, maénith /mani0/ 
‘to burn’ ~ manith /mani6/ ‘to float’, sinde /sind/ ‘tree’ ~ inyé /ina/ ‘tooth’, 
thue /@0/ ‘to give’ ~ thu /@u/ ‘lizard’. 

3.5. In word final position the quantitative opposition is generally perserved 
only before a pause. In non-pausal position there is a tendency to neutralize the 
opposition in favor of the short performance. In absolute final position, short 
vowel phonemes are followed by a non-distinctive [?] particularly audible after 
/2/. 

3.6. Words ending in a consonant when before a pause are followed in non- 

2 In loan words from European languages, Lifu inserts a vowel, usually /e/, between two 


successive consonants, e.g. sileva < Eng. silver; sometimes the vowel is /a/ as in tapara Eng. 
temperance. 
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pausal position by an automatic non-distinctive [e] except when the following 
word begins with /e/; e.g. men, but mene 7 atest. 

3.7. Diphthongs, i.e. tautosyllabic succession of two vowel phonemes do not 
exist in Lifu: fuo /fuo/, bua /bua/, tui /tui/ are disyllabic; in thaucé /@auce/, 
au sounds like aou in Fr. Raoul and not like au in German Raum. Yet after a 
vowel before a pause /i/ is pronounced [i] asin waz /wai/ = [wai] if before a pause, 
[wa-i] elsewhere. The group /ui/ however, is always disyllabic. 


CONSONANTS 


4.1. All the consonantal phonemes of Lifu enter into a correlation of voice; 
every phoneme normally performed as voiced has its voiceless counterpart and 
vice-versa. The only seeming exception is /h/ which however can be considered 
the voiceless vocalic syllable initial opposed to the voiced initial which is indi- 
cated neither in the local orthography nor in our transcriptions. The voiced- 
voiceless correlative pairs of Lifu may be presented as follows: 


3 


bm vdn old 


Zen 2 ED 
em@mrtew”erFrtwepmwé & os 


Ww 
w“4 

4.2. A number of Lifu consonantal phonemes enter into a correlation of 
nasality; every one of these that is performed with raised velum has its counter- 


part performed with lowered velum and nasal resonance. The nasal ~ non- 
nasal correlative pairs may be represented as follows: 


p bt dejyk g 
nm m,n ne Rr RP PD 


4.3. Some of the consonantal phonemes of Lifu that are performed with raised 
velum are pronounced with complete stoppage, others with constriction. Some 
of the constrictives may be considered the continuant counterparts of the stops 
articulated in the same region of the mouth and with the same part of the same 
organ. This is the case with /t/ and /0/, /d/ and /3/, /c/ and /8/, /j/ and 
/t/. Although /f/ and /v/ are performed as labiodentals and /p/ and /b/ as 
bilabials, we may, in the frame of a pattern where the difference between stop 
and constrictive is phonemically relevant, retain as characteristic of the /p/ ~ 
/f/ and /b/ ~ /v/ oppositions the difference between stoppage and constriction 
rather than the difference between bilabial and labiodental articulations. The 
same reasoning will apply to /k/ ~ /x/ and /g/ ~ /y/ for which the difference 
between stoppage and constriction may be considered more important than the 


3 Lifu /w/ and /w‘/ are clearly opposed to /u/ and /hu/ as shown by wa /wa/ ‘fruit’— 
ua /ua/ ‘spirit’, ga /w‘a/ ‘out of’ hua /hua/ ‘grave’. 

4 The rough breathing mark after a consonantal symbol is to be interpreted as a mark of 
unvoicing, and not as that of a subsequent aspiration. 
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exact place of the dorsal articulation, deeper in the case of /x/, /y/ than for 
/k/ and /g/. We may thus set up the following correlation of plosion: 


eb t €2 6s Ee 
ri v-etis =-* 


The phonemes /t/ and /d/ performed as stops, and /s/, /z/, /w‘/, /w/, /\‘/, 
/\/, performed as continuants do not, strictly speaking, enter into this correla- 
tion since the ones lack constrictive and the others occlusive counterparts. 

4.4. The consonant phonemes of Lifu may thus be classed into the eight orders 
of (1) labials, (2) apicals, (3) cacuminals, (4) laterals, (5) hissing sibilants, (6) 
palatals, (7) dorsals, (8) labiovelars. By grouping them into series and orders 
one obtains the following chart: 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Nasals & liquids® m* n‘ I n' p* 
m n ] n 0 
Stops p t t c k 
b d 4d } g 
Constrictives f 6 8 s x w’ 
Vv i) Z Zz ¥ Ww 





4.5. The stops /p/, /b/, /t/, /d/, /k/, /g/, the nasals /m/, /n/, /n/, the 
constrictives /f/, /v/, /s/, /z/, are pronounced practically in the same way as 
the French phonemes of the same types. The constrictives /@/ and /5/ are pho- 
netically similar to the dental fricatives of English; /8/ and /Z/ are performed as 
hushing sounds without lip protrusion, /x/ like the Spanish jota, /y/ practically 
like Parisian French non-trilled r. The labiovelars /w/ and /w‘/ are pronounced 
like American English w and wh respectively. /p/ is like -ng in English sing; 
/m'‘/, /n‘/, /n‘/, /p‘/ are phonetically as well as phonemically the voiceless 
counterparts of /m/, /n/, /n/, /p/. /¢/ and /j/ sound like iotized versions of the 
voiceless and voiced hushing affricates; /t/ and /d/ are phonetically cacuminal 
stops with slight affrication acoustically not too different from Eng. tr- and dr- 
in tree and draw. 

4.6. The consonantal phonemic oppositions presented above are generally 
stable in all positions, word initially, medially, and finally. The following ex- 
ceptions should be noted: (1) dorsal and labiovelar continuants are not attested 
in word final position. Neither is /v/. (2) the distinction between voiced and 
voiceless nasals and liquids is neutralized in word final position where only 


5 The reason for ranging /l‘/ and /l/ with the nasal consonants, will be given below 


§4-6. 
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voiced sounds occur. The parallel comportment of nasals and liquids in this 
matter suggests that all these phonemes could be grouped into a series of sonants 
opposed to that of stops and that of other continuants. (3) the tendency to 
neutralize the apical-cacuminal opposition will be dealt with in what follows. 


DIACHRONICS AND DYNAMICS OF THE CONSONANT PATTERN 


5.1. An etymological survey of the lexicon of Lifu reveals that a number of 
phonemes never occur outside of loan-words either from European or neighbor- 
ing Melanesian or Polynesian languages. These phonemes are: 

/b/, as in bot /bot/ ‘boat’, baket /baket/ ‘basin’ (Eng. bucket), ibut /ibut/ 
‘boots’, busi /busi/ ‘cat’; 

/}/ as in jam /jam/ ‘jam’, janua /janua/ ‘january’, Jemes /jemes/ ‘James’; 

/v/ as in Davida /davida/ ‘David’, vailai /vailai/ ‘dog’; 

/t/ as in Jeanne /tan/ ‘Jeanne’; 

/y/ as the rendering of Fr. r in ru /yu/ ‘wheel’ (Fr. roue) and also wherever 
the local spelling has retained the letter r, notably in biblical names like Ioridano 
/ioyidano/ ‘Jordan’, Aberahama /abeyahama/ ‘Abraham’ and certain Greek 
words introduced by the translator(s) of the Scriptures such as satauro /satauyo/ 
‘crucify’ (cf. Gr. cravpés) or areto /ayeto/ ‘bread’ (cf. Gr. &pros). It is worth 
noticing that the trilled [r] of Polynesian loans is rendered by means of /1/ 
in Lifu as in kuli /kuli/ ‘dog’ (from kurt), kumala /kumala/ ‘sweet potato’ 
(from kumara). 

5.2. If we reproduce here the ‘full’ orders of our chart (§4.4) without these 
originally foreign phonemes, we obtain the following pattern: 








1 2 6 7 
m‘ n‘ n‘ Dp‘ 

m n n D 
p t c k 

[ ] d [ ] g 
f 0 8 x 





It is clear that Lifu speakers have managed to reproduce such foreign phonemes 
as somehow filled the ‘gaps’ in the pattern. This is easily understandable if one 
realizes that a ‘gap’ in the pattern means that a combination of two articula- 
tions, each of which widely used in the language, is not made use of for distinc- 
tive purposes. It will certainly be easier for the speakers of that language to 
combine two existing articulations than to reproduce a totally strange one. 
Lifu speakers managed some time in the past to combine glottal vibrations with 
their palatal stop articulation [c] in order to produce a tolerable approximation 
to the affricate of English jam. But they were not able to imitate the foreign 
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trilled [r] of their Polynesian neighbors. The evolution of the Lifu pattern thus 
affords a neat illustration of the filling of gaps by means of loans.* 
5.3. Besides the four ‘full’ orders, we have four ‘lacunar’ ones, namely: 





3 4 5 8 


Bd I' ey . 3 
ee ] [ ] 4% 
t 4 4 [ ] 
d Py 4 [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 8 w' 
r.J { ] Z w 


These lacunar orders are relatively uneconomical ones because for every local 
articulatory type they present only two phonemes instead of six. The dynamic 
comportment of such orders will vary according to the nature of the local ar- 
ticulation itself: it is not likely that a hissing sibilant order will ever be pro- 
vided with nasal phonemes. It will also vary according to the nature of the vari- 
ous influences exerted upon the language or, more specifically, the phonemic 
pattern. But we may expect that the sum total of the various influences will 
often tend either to complete the order or to eliminate it. 

5.4. The comportment of the cacuminal phonemes of Lifu affords an interest- 
ing illustration of what may happen in the case of a lacunar order. In a number 
of Lifu words the articulation of the prelingual consonants is clearly either 
cacuminal or apico-dental: tu /tu/ (a local plant) is always clearly distinguished 
from tru /tu/ ‘big’, do /do/ ‘yam’ always phonically different from dro /do/ 
‘earth’. But when there is no danger of homonymy it would seem that Lifu 
speakers use the apico-dental or the cacuminal pretty much at random. Word 
finally the opposition is neutralized generally in favor of the cacuminal articula- 
tion, and this is mirrored by the spelling which hesitates between cat and cair, 
fed and fedr. There is also a tendency for the cacuminal articulation to extend to 
prelingual nasals particularly before 9 whereby sinée /sind/ becomes [sind]. 

5.5. We find here a tendency to fill some of the gaps of cacuminal order, but 
as one aspect of a trend which leads toward a phonemic merger of apico-dentals 
and cacuminal units, with free variation of [t] and [t], [d] and [d] word initially 
and medially, fixation of [t] and [d] finally, and free variation between [n] and 
{n] with an allophonic preference for (n] before /9/. 

If however the obvious resistance of quasi-homonyms against the merging 
trend eventually carries the day with the result of imposing in every word either 
the apico-dental or the cacuminal articulation, a new pattern may emerge 
with two new phonemes /n/ and /n‘/ and an increased receptivity for cacuminal 
fricatives. 

Palais Bourbon, Paris 











* About filling of gaps in general, cf. A. Martinet, Réle de la corrélation dans la phono- 
logie diachronique, TCLP 8, 273ff.; and Function, Structure, and Sound Change, Word 
8.1-32. 








SOME SPANISH BALLAD PROBLEMS 
CornELIUS J. CROWLEY 


1. Tomar el cosque. In ballad LVIII of Professor S. Griswold Morley’s Span- 
ish Ballads' the idiomatic phrase tomé el cosque has hitherto puzzled editors as 
to its correct meaning and derivation. Professor Morley himself considers the 
idiom as an “unknown expression” and makes no attempt to suggest an ety- 
mon.? The complete context in which the phrase occurs is as follows: 


Esto dicho, tomé el cosque,—y a salga lo que saliera, 
Sin direccién ni destino—tomé la primera senda? 


The Dictionary of the Spanish Academy‘ defines the noun cosque as ‘n. fam. 
coscorrén: golpe en la cabeza, que no saca sangre y duele.’ Cosque is clearly a 
back-formation on the verb cascar < V.L. *quassicare ‘to smash’ from quassus, 
past. part. of C.L. quatére ‘to shake, move, agitate.’ From the primary meaning 
‘to take the blow’ tomar el cosque may quite logically progress by semantic 
change to the meaning ‘to act on the urge, take the bull by the horn, act without 
further ado, etc.’ In the particular ballad under consideration, then, we suggest 
as a translation of the context given above: 

‘Having said this, he followed the urge (acted) immediately, and come what 
may, without direction or destination, took the first path.” 

2. Destigallo. In ballad LV, line 12, edited by Morley, the verb destigallo 
occurs in this context: 


Si os parece, mi sefiora,—bien podemos destigallo. 


The glossary merely enters the form thus: destigar? See note to LV, 12.5 This 
note adds little in the way of clarification beyond suggesting the variant readings 
castigallo, desviallo and desligallo.* 

We have at hand the IE root stig, ‘goad, sting.’ Cf. Gk. orifw, ‘I prick,’ Lat. 
in-stigo, ‘I goad on, instigate,’ from *stigus, Goth. stiks, ‘point,’ Olcel. stcka, 
‘to drive piles into,’ Norw. stikke, OHG. stéhhan, stéchan, MHG. stéchen, NHG. 
stechen, stecken, OE. stician, Kent. stiocian, from *stikojan, all meaning ‘to 
stick,’ and Mod. Eng. stick. The posing of a V.L. *destigare, ‘to take the sting 
out of, undo’ offers a sensible, significant solution to our problem, making it 
possible to translate the passage: 

“Tf you think it best, my lady, we can properly undo it.” (i.e., ‘take the sting 
out of, undo the marriage’). 


1 The Spanish Ballads, by S. Griswold Morley, New York, Henry Holt and Co.. 1946. 
? ibid., 190. 

* ibid., 96, 11. 30-31. 

4 Diccionario de la lengua espafiola, 16a edicién, Madrid, 1939, 363. 

5 op. cit. sup., 193. 

* ibid., 171. 
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3. Curar con hambre. Line 53 of ballad V, Morley’s edition, reads thus: 
Esta le torna en prisiones,—y con hambre le curaba. 


Students have consistently asked me how a meaningful translation of the last 
part of the line con hambre le curaba is at all possible. Professor Morley has 
given only the primary meaning ‘hunger’ in his vocabulary.’ One student, an 
eager beaver, enthusiastically suggested the translation: 


“She cured him (by putting him) on a diet.” 


The crux of the problem is simply the derived meaning of hambre < V.L. 
*faminem, C.L. famem ‘hunger.’ This derived meaning is ‘longing, eagerness.’ 
Cf. the well-known Vergilian phrase sacra auri fames, ‘Sacred longing for (greed 
of) gold.’ This is the meaning to be applied here. “‘She cared for him fondly 
(eagerly).” 


Saint Louis University 





7 ibid., 200. 
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Sever Pop, La dialectologie, Apercu historique et méthodes d’enquétes linguistiques. 
Premiére partie: dialectologie romane, pp. i-lv + 1-733; seconde partie: dia- 
lectologie non romane, pp. 735-1334. Louvain: chez l’auteur, 1950. 

This huge book is probably best described as a mine of useful information 
centering around the type of research known as dialectology. Every linguist, 
however limited his field, will find something of direct interest to him in these 
pages. This is a book every student of language and languages will be glad to 
have on his shelves for reference. In short, we have to thank Sever Pop for his 
diligence in collecting such a mass of interesting data. 

This, however, does not mean that the book under review is completely satis- 
factory. It is first of all poorly organized and repetitious. It would seem that its 
successive chapters were written at different, widely spaced periods, and that 
eventually the author shied before the drudgery of revamping his various sec- 
tions into a coherent whole. Yet it should not have been too difficult to prune the 
work down to a single 800 page volume without sacrificing one really useful item. 
One also gets the impression that a large amount of the information obtained 
from colleagues or institutions was included in practically raw form without 
sufficient regard for context and the balance of the whole work. This, at any 
rate, is how the reviewer would account for a good many inconsistencies, as when 
we find, under French (154), a paragraph devoted to recording trips to Green- 
land, Syria, and elsewhere, or, under Spanish (404), a survey of the institutions, 
associations, and journals involved in the promotion of Spanish studies in the 
United States, whereas no matching paragraph is to be found in the chapters 
devoted to other languages. 

Sever Pop, one of the co-authors of the Rumanian linguistic atlas, is an ex- 
perienced field-worker well aware of all the problems raised by both the collec- 
tion and the presentation of language material. He is obviously more interested 
in dialectology for its own sake than in its implications for linguistics in general 
or in the implications of recent linguistic research for dialectology. Keeping 
these circumstances in mind will help us account for some of the flaws of the 
book under review. First, Pop is still so deeply involved in technical discussions, 
e.g. as to the merits and drawbacks of impressionistic recordings, that it is hard 
for him to preserve the serenity and the minimum of partiality we should expect 
in the kind of stock-taking this book purports to be. No one would deny Pop the 
right to disagree with Dauzat and to give vent to his disagreement, but this he 
should have done in articles or a pamphlet and not in this, his magnum opus. 
Preposing laudatory epithets to the names of one’s favorite scholars is an un- 
dignified procedure likely to antagonize all people concerned. 

The most serious weaknesses of the book however arise from Pop’s lack of 
contact with linguistic thinking and research outside of his own field. Struc- 
turalism is obviously a sealed book to him; it is clear he has not read the very 
few writings with a phonemic slant that he perfunctorily cites. The fact that 
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professed dialectologists, with one or two outstanding exceptions, have so far 
ignored structural trends is no excuse. But still more serious is the absence in this 
huge book of a clear presentation of what the author means by ‘dialectology’. 
It cannot be argued that in practice we all know what is being dealt with, because 
this is just not true. For example, is a description of a Bantu form of speech 
‘dialectology’? Would it not seem that the first task of a dialectologist is to tell 
us what he means by ‘dialect’? Had Pop begun with such a statement, we might 
have been able to understand why this or that linguistic group has been in- 
cluded in his survey or left out, why this or that approach has been accepted or 
disregarded. Which ones, among the following acceptations of the term ‘dialect’, 
would Pop make his: 

(1) A local form of a standard language; dialect speakers are monolingual; 
interdialectal comprehension raises no problem; e.g. the New York City dialect 
(of English). 

(2) One of several fairly different though normally mutually intelligible 
speech varieties, when no generally recognized standard has been developed; 
dialect speakers are monolingual; interdialectal comprehension may raise prob- 
lems; e.g. the Attic dialect around 600 B.C. 

(3) A group of closely similar local forms of speech separated on the map by 
neat bundles of isoglosses from neighboring groups of the same type, all of these 
coexisting with local forms of a common standard language; some dialect speakers 
are practically monolingual, others are bilingual; interdialectal comprehension 
may raise problems which will be solved by the use of the standard language; 
e.g. the Piedmontese dialect in Italy. 

(4) One of many local vernaculars distinct from the local form of the standard 
language; local vernaculars may vary from one village to another, but the local 
form of standard is much more unified; practically all dialect speakers are bi- 
lingual; easy interdialectal comprehension may be limited to a radius of ten 
miles; beyond that, the standard language will be used; in practice, type 4 is 
frequently referred to as ‘patois’; e.g. the patois of any village in the Franco- 
provengal speaking area. 

This is only a sampling of all the possible socio-linguistic patterns in connection 
with which the word ‘dialect’ is actually used. On the other hand the four 
patterns listed are anything but stable. They might almost be considered as 
successive stages in an evolutionary circuit, 2 developing from 1 through slacken- 
ing of interdialectal communication, 3 from 2 by the appearance of a koine, 
4 from 3 through the victorious spread of the koine to the whole population, 1 
from 4 by elimination of the vernaculars. Therefore we may expect to come 
across socio-linguistic situations which we may hesitate to class in one or another 
of our four categories, even if we excluded from the start patterns involving more 
than two linguistic competitors (e.g. the Alsatian situation with a vernacular and 
two different standard languages). There is no doubt that Pop includes in his 
survey three of our patterns, namely 1, 3, and 4. There is some doubt about 
pattern 2. Should Pop want to include it too, we might wonder what would be 
left to descriptivists who are not dialectologists. But then why are American 
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Indian languages nowhere mentioned in the book? Isn’t Pop, in certain parts 
of his work, unduly identifying dialectology and linguistic geography? 

From our discussion of the word ‘dialect’ it should be clear that what is 
labeled ‘dialect’ in pattern 1 is actually present in patterns 3 and 4. But in 3 and 
4, what is called ‘dialect’ is not, as in 1, the local form of standard, but some 
distinct vernacular. Traditional dialectologists, being after what people call 
‘dialects’, study the local form of standard in pattern 1, but neglect it in 3 or 4 
in favor of the more humble medium of communication. Consequently one can 
hardly compare the linguistic atlas of the United States, a country where pattern 
1 is general among the informants, with those of Italy where 3 is normal, or those 
of France where 4 is predominant. For a country like France, where pattern 1 
prevails in a radius around the metropolis and pattern 4 is normal among peasants 
elsewhere, we might expect to be told whether the words or phrases given at a 
certain point on the map are local French forms used by unilinguals, or whether 
they belong to the vernacular of bilinguals. In bilingual regions we would like to 
get two forms. But in dialectological practice such distinctions are widely ig- 
nored. It might be argued that between unilingual and bilingual areas there 
must be transitional zones where it would be difficult to tell offhand whether 
the informants distinguish between standard and vernacular, or whether they 
use in different circumstances two different styles of the same language. But an 
obvious solution would be to register two different forms if the informant gives 
one form for standard and one for local or home use. 

It should be stressed that many of the strictures presented in what precedes 
apply to the book only insofar as its author has followed firmly established 
precedents. However, if, as it would seem, Pop wants to establish himself as a 
leader in his field, he should first of all delimitate this field exactly, try to re- 
consider all pertinent problems, both theoretical and practical, no longer in 
the frame of 19th century linguistics, but with a view to the current trends and 
needs of our science. This reviewer sincerely hopes that the new journal Orbis', 
which Sever Pop is presenting to his colleagues, will deserve its ambitious title, 
not only as a bulletin of linguistic documentation, but as a world tribune for all 
those who want to see dialectology fully participate in the fruitful give and take 
among the various orders of research whose aggregate constitutes linguistics. 


Columbia University ANDRE MarTINET 


Third International Congress of Toponymy and Anthroponymy, Brussels, July 
15—July 19, 1949, Volume I: Programme, 100 pp., Vol. II and III, Proceedings 
and Transactions, 856 pp., edited by H. Draye and O. Jodogne. Louvain: 
International Centre of Onomastics, 1951. 

Onoma, Bibliographical and Information Bulletin, Vol. I (1950) 1-2, 54 + 
*89 pp. Louvain: Centre international d’onomastique. 

As stressed in this journal (6.240) by Joshua Whatmough, there is good justi- 


1 Orbis, Bulletin international de documentation linguistique, Vol. I, No. 1. Louvain: 
Centre international de dialectologie générale, 1952. 1-327. 
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fication for the interest taken lately in proper names. There is of course no reason 
why onomastics should not be admitted as a fully legitimate discipline into the 
linguistic fold insofar as it is practiced by sober, careful, and well-prepared 
specialists. The inherent difficulty of scientific onomastics lies in the fact that 
for most linguists, proper names are of interest, not because of what or whom they 
actually designate when used as such, but on account of the meanings attached 
to them and the functions exerted by them before they became proper names. 
The most interesting among them are those which the kind of mummifying 
process that yields proper names has preserved as the isolated remnants of some 
extinct language. They had to lose their semantic identity in order to survive, 
but this identity is exactly what linguists would like to know. When we come 
across a new word or proper name, context and situation often give us informa- 
tion as to its synchronic value. This applies to conversation and epigraphy alike. 
In the case of an ordinary word, the synchronic value derives from former values 
through a gradual process: if we want to connect this word etymologically with 
one of another language, we shall have to find similarity in both sounds and 
meaning. In the case of a name, we have to reckon with a drastic change of 
value in the past. If we want to use it for etymological purposes, we have only 
the form to go by. Now it is difficult to find convincing etymologies with both 
form and meaning as guides. How much more so when meaning fails us. 

To be sure, the use of a word or a phrase as a name is often motivated by some 
features of non-linguistic reality, as when a man with red hair is called Red 
or when a snow-covered mountain is called Mont-Blanc. If we know what 
mountain the name Mont-Blanc designates and what that mountain looks like, 
we may be able to discover (if we don’t know it) that Mont-Blanc originally 
was mont blanc ‘white mountain’. But this will not lead us very far because, 
even before the original meaning of the proper name is forgotten, its use is likely 
to expand irrespective of factual motivation: Brown may be fair-haired, Balbo 
a glib speaker, Miller a clerk, George a city-dweller; there never was a Roman 
camp at Rochester, N. Y. Even when no transfer has taken place, we may be at 
a loss to discover what particular feature of the person or object caught the 
fancy of the name-givers: the maidenly bearing of the Jungfrau is probably 
not what would impress a toponymicist at the sight of that mountain. Specialists 
still disagree as to the meaning of the second element of Mediolanum, although 
(1) we know the name to be Celtic, more specifically Gaulish, (2) the identity of 
Medio- is obvious, (3) there are scores of different well-known localities which 
were thus designated and whose physiognomies could be expected to present a 
common feature, i.e. the motivation of the name (cf. JF 60.27 and pp. 585, 
588 of the book under review). 

All this makes onomastics a most dangerous field for uncritical and imperfectly 
informed investigators. J. Vendryes is to be thanked for his vigorous protest 
against loose methods in toponymic research (BSL 47-2.147-150). The present 
volumes are not quite free from amateurish concoctions and unconvincing 
juggling with prehistoric bases. But they afford a large number of interesting 
and useful contributions, both methodological and factual. These are too numer- 
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ous even for a bare listing. The ones that will be specifically mentioned in what 
follows are not necessarily the best among them, but those that contain arresting 
suggestions or ideas. Out of the 102 papers, about eighty deal with toponymy, 
the rest with anthroponymy. Zoonymy and other possible branches of ono- 
mastics recommended by Alan S. C. Ross (p. 46) are not represented yet. 

The transactions begin with six reports on toponymic activities in the English, 
Frisian, Catalan, Portuguese, Rumanian, and Polish domains. 

Eleven papers are devoted to general problems and methodology, among them 
E. Kranzmayer’s ‘Der Wert der Mehrsprachigkeit fiir die Etymologie grenz- 
gelagerter Ortsnamen’ and P. Skok’s plea in favor of applying, in toponymic 
research, the Saussurean opposition between synchrony and diachrony. 

Ten contributions deal with pre-Indo-European and pre-Romance toponymy; 
five with Germanic, three with Greco-Egyptian, ten with Romance, five with 
Baltic-Slavic, four with American, and five with African onomastics. 

Seven papers handle problems common to toponymy and cartography. Three 
are devoted to ‘toponymy and archeology’, among them Bosch-Gimpera’s ‘Autour 
des problémes de toponymie celtique en Espagne’, eight to ‘toponymy and 
botany’ or ‘deforestation’, four to ‘linguistic frontiers and history of settlements, 
among them J. Devleeschouwer’s thesis ‘Un limes belgicus ingévon de la mer 
& la Meuse’, three to ‘toponymy and Saints’ worship’. 

Among the twenty odd papers specifically devoted to anthroponymy we 
find A. Doppagne’s pioneering study ‘Contribution méthodologique 4 l’étude 
des prénoms’; F. Lechanteur’s ‘Matronymes en Basse-Normandie’ illustrates 
how anthroponymy can help elucidate some problems of cultural history. 

Besides information about current events and publications in the field, the 
first issue of Onoma contains extensive bibliographies for Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, and Germany. 


Columbia University Anpr& MARTINET 


Anton Marty, Satz und Wort; Nachgelassene Schriften aus ‘Untersuchungen 
zur Grundlegung der allgemeinen Grammatik und Sprachphilosophie” IT, 
edited by Otto Funke. Bern: A. Francke, 1950. 93 pp. 

Anton Marry, Uber Wert und Methode einer allgemeinen beschreibenden Bedeu- 
tungslehre; Nachgelassene Schriften aus ‘‘Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung 
der allgemeinen Grammatik und Sprachphilosophie” III, edited by Otto 
Funke. Bern: A. Francke, 1950, 111 pp. 

These two books are replacements for earlier editions published in the 1920’s 
which were destroyed in Czechoslovakia after the war. Together with Psyche 
und Sprachstruktur (Bern, 1940), these constitute the extant portions of the 
planned second volume of Marty’s Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung der allge- 
meinen Grammatik und Sprachphilosophie (Halle a. S., 1908), which was left 
unfinished due to Marty’s death. 

Marty (1847-1914) belonged to the philosophical school of Brentano. He 
was one of the keenest thinkers on problems of the philosophy of language, which 
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to him meant the entire scope of natural language, rather than the restricted 
field of the purely scientific aspects of language phenomena as in recent English- 
American philosophy. He insisted upon the clear separation of descriptive and 
historical-genetical approaches to linguistic problems in opposition to the neo- 
grammarians and Wundt (whose general approach seems to have been revived 
in modern theories of learning). He demanded an internal analysis of language 
data on a functional basis and postulated a structural semantic analysis of any 
given state of a language—long before structural linguistics. An evaluation of 
Marty’s writing in the light of recent trends and results of linguistics would be 
very rewarding. 

Satz und Wort discusses the definition of the sentence and its classification, 
the problem of word, compound, and phrase, the definition of noun and verb, 
and finally, the problems of syntax. Uber Wert und Methode . . . is a summary of 
the views of Marty on language. Here he emphasizes descriptive analysis as 
logically prior to historical and genetical approaches and argues against par- 
allelism between the structure of language and thinking. He elaborates on the 
distinction between inner and outer language form and rejects the conclusion 
which Wundt drew from language structure as characterizing mentality. 

Funke, the well-known Anglicist from Bern, who devoted much effort to 
evaluating and publicizing Marty’s ideas (“Innere Sprachform,” eine Einfiihrung 
in A. Martys Sprachphilosophie, Prager Deutsche Studien, Heft 32, Reichenberg, 
1924; and also a number of articles), deserves much credit for his conscientious 
collecting of Marty’s scattered notes and for fitting them together into a coherent 
presentation. 


Columbia University Joun Lotz 


Eucen Dietu, Vademekum der Phonetik. Bern: A. Francke, 1950. xvi + 453 pp. 

This handbook on-general phonetics, written by the noted Swiss dialectologist, 
Eugen Dieth, grew out of courses for students of modern languages given at the 
University of Bern. These factors determine the book’s foci of interest, Swiss 
dialects and West European languages. It begins with a short introduction dealing 
with the importance, definition, extension, and history of phonetics. The second 
chapter treats methods of phonetic investigation, the observation and recording 
of speech events, both by instrumental and “subjective” means, and the prob- 
lems of transcription. Then follows a brief treatment of the physics and a longer 
one of the physiology of speech. The main bulk of the book is devoted to the 
sounds, viewed from three perspectives, physiologically-acoustically, histori- 
cally, and phonemically. The concluding chapter deals with the syllable. 

The book has many good points. It is presented with clarity. It is obviously 
based upon original observation but the scientific literature is also evaluated. 
The wealth of examples and the discussions of terminology are pedagogically 
useful. Many students will welcome the consideration of problems referring to 
speech teaching and to orthography. Also useful is the inclusion of the termi- 
nology in Western and Classical languages, although one notes with sadness that 
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the Greek words are transliterated. There is a novel feature in the collection 
from various languages of quotations connected with the speech process and the 
parts of the vocal tract. The illustrations and figures concerning the genetic 
aspect of language are very illuminating. The first-hand material from Swiss 
dialects introduces interesting, lively material, although this reviewer was taken 
aback at seeing schwyzer deutsch terms together with French and English, in a 
scheme on p. 19, in a book written in standard German. 

On the other hand, questions and objections can be raised also. The author’s 
definition of phonetics as a mere auxiliary subject (Hilfsfach, p. 8) and his query 
about whether or not phonemics will develop into an independent science 
(p. 10) can be dismissed as scientific Scheinprobleme; of greater importance, 
however, is the determination of the place and purpose of phonetics within the 
framework of scientific endeavor. The advent of phonemics, with its claim of 
being “the” linguistic analysis of the speech event, extracting the relevant 
features from the flow of speech and leaving the disparate heterogeneous rem- 
nants to phonetics, which thus would have no clearly definable aim, method, or 
procedure, caused an uneasiness among the phoneticians from which they never 
recovered. And the present book offers no definite solution. It seems to this 
reviewer that speech analysis must repudiate the structural claim, with its rather 
arbitrary selection of what is relevant, as the exclusive method; but at the same 
time, it must even more decidedly reject traditional phonetics, with its im- 
pressionistic classification of speech features and with its underlying obscure 
linguistic assumptions. There seems no reason for separating these two disciplines 
except, perhaps, for practical purposes. The various aspects of the speech event: 
physiological-physical, psychological, and social (linguistic), together constitute 
human speech and none of these can be missing from its complete treatment. 
(The highest level of organization is, of course, the social-linguistic-phonemic.) 

The main chapter on the sounds also suffers from the difficulties outlined 
above, augmented by an intermixture of descriptive and historical processes 
(e.g., assimilation in diachrony and in morphophonemic alterations). The point 
of departure, a tripartition of the treatment of the speech sound (Sprachlaut) 
from three points of view, as sound-phenomenon (Lauégebilde), sound-unit 
(Lauteinheit), and sound-image (Lautvorstellung) is very strange (p. 139). Phones 
are defined as speech sounds, with their physiological-acoustic qualities, i.e. by 
their structure and behavior, sownd-units, as speech sounds changing in the 
course of time, ie. by their development and change, and sound-images, as 
members of a sound system assuming definite tasks, i.e. by their semantic 
function. It is clear that the first and third of these belong together and that the 
second concept presupposes these two. The chapter contains many valuable 
discussions, but the section on acoustics is not up-to-date. One also misses an 
adequate treatment of the “non-segmental”’ features of speech like intonation, 
stress, rhythm, etc. 

In the section on phonemics, the picture presented follows closely that of the 
Prague school in the thirties. Neither the later developments of this trend, mainly 
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by Jakobson and Martinet, nor the important contributions by American 
structuralists, Bloomfield and his followers, are taken into account. The Ameri- 
cans are mentioned only once as belonging to those who define a phoneme as a 
sound-image (p. 338), which is certainly factually incorrect. Dieth himself holds 
a psychological view of the phoneme which has been abandoned by all struc- 
turalists. (The present reviewer is inclined to believe that the key to problems 
like operational subjectivism of the linguist versus the social reality of the 
phonemes and related questions could be found only by adequate psychological 
methods.) The early Prague framework is maintained even when it is obviously 
deficient, as Laziczius has shown, e.g., when socially normed variants are ex- 
cluded from langue. Among the problems discussed, one would require a fuller 
treatment of the implications of the old problems like h and y as two phonemes 
in English, in spite of being in complementary distribution (p. 341), the sub- 
sumption of ¢ and x in German under one phoneme, which necessitates mor- 
phological assumptions and notations (p. 342), and the mono- or bi-segmental 
status of the diphthongs (p. 396). 

In a book of this length, with discussions of various theories and so many 
examples, one can naturally point out some which seem incorrect. The glottal 
stop is only one of the variants of the Danish sigd (p. 99); this is actually a 
prosodic phenomenon, affecting a certain stretch of speech, with a resulting 
drop in intensity. Vowel harmony (pp. 265 and 320) should not be regarded 
as a phenomenon of assimilation, neither historically nor descriptive-paradig- 
matically, e.g., Hungarian sziv-unk ‘‘we suck” and sziv-tink “our heart’’ or Finnish 
silta “bridge” and si-lté ‘from it” obviously do not show any progressive assimi- 
lation; vowel harmony is a distributional restriction of the vowels in certain 
morpheme stretches. Also, one might mention that there are examples of total 
vowel harmony among living languages like Finnish and some Samoyed dialects. 
The emphasis on West European languages and the resulting ethnocentricity 
are responsible for statements as: the Halblaute (liquids and nasals) (p. 49) and 
the vowels (p. 153) do not occur phonemically unvoiced ; there are many examples 
to the contrary. It would have been more consistent to treat the semivowels 
together with the vowels, especially as Dieth himself criticizes Bloomfield for 
failure to distinguish mode of articulation and distribution (p. 379). On p. 18, 
phonometry seems to be unfairly treated. On p. 50, the Prague school is listed 
as adhering to the IPA system. The reviewer does not know whether or not they 
ever made a formal decision on this matter, but they did not follow it and it 
would certainly be inconvenient to use the IPA system for Slavic languages in 
view of the step-motherly approach of the IPA to the affricates. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that, in order to promote this meritorious 
book to a broader international public, the following developments would be 
necessary: the reconsideration of the objectives of phonetics, with reference to 
phonemic theory beyond the Prague attitude of the 1930’s, and to static and 
dynamic, historic and synchronic problems; an up-to-date presentation of acous- 
tic phonetics; full treatment of phenomena like intonation, stress, and rhythm 
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beyond segmental phones and their immediate contact; the inclusion of material 
from a broader background, combined with a judicious restriction of the Swiss 
dialectal material and pedagogical discussion. 


Columbia University Joun Lotz 


Auuizio DE Faria Compra, Formas consondnticas da vogal reduzida, Univer- 
sidade de Sao Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Boletin No. 
113—Lingua e Literatura Grega: No. 2, 1950. 39 pp. 

In this short pamphlet the author rejects the traditional views regarding the 
origin of the epenthetic stops in, e.g., Gr. weonuBpia, Lat. exemplum, Fr. chambre. 
It is generally assumed that such stops represent the denasalized release of m 
or 7 in clusters like -mr-, -ml-, -nr-. According to Faria Coimbra we have here to 
assume the presence, between the nasal and the liquid, of a reduced vowel which 
somehow combined with the preceding consonant into a long or geminated 
nasal. It is the second half of this long nasal that was eventually denasalized. 
Offhand it might seem that the author is just needlessly complicating the issue. 
But an examination of his material, if it does not fully convince us, suggests that 
the solution of the problem is probably not so simple as we had complacently 
been assuming. This sets us wondering whether directly observed cases of a 
-mr- > -mbr- shift are actually on record. It is hard to find, in the extant prono- 
logical literature, similar cases of epenthesis where the existence of a reduced 
vowel can be ruled out. On the other hand, where we can be sure there was no 
such vowel, we would seem to have assimilation rather than epenthesis (Lat. 
colloquor < cum + loquor, irritus < in + ratus). This seemingly rather special 
issue actually raises a number of basic problems of dynamic phonetics such as 
that of the relation between syllable boundaries and consonantal length or 
gemination. Fario Coimbra is obviously aware of many of these implications 
and we may expect from him an important contribution to general dynamic 
phonetics if he is willing to widen his information beyond the classical and 
Romance domains, and if he looks upon the present pamphlet as hardly more than 
the tentative plan of a much larger work. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


VitTorRE Pisani, Glottologia indoeuropea, Manuale di grammatica comparata 
delle lingue indoeuropee con speciale riguardo del (sic!) greco e del (sic!) latino, 
Torino, Rosenberg e Sellier, 1949, XL + 310 pp., lire 2400, U. S. A. $4.60. 
I know from experience how much students of linguistics enjoy Pisani’s 

Crestomazia indoeuropea (2nd edit., Turin, 1948); the present work is, I believe, 

by no means inferior, and constitutes (since Meillet, Introduction is now slightly 

out of date) the best introduction to Indo-European linguistics that we can 
give our students (Buck is now out of date too, and moreover limited to Greek 
and Latin). 

The limitations of such a work are obvious, and cannot be blamed on the 
author: Phrygian, Thracian, Illyrian find no place here (although perhaps some 
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short mention would have been welcome), and Iranian is deliberately excluded 
because “‘la testimonianza é in generale resa superflua dal sanscrito” (p. XXX). 
Armenian, Albanian and Celtic are not treated adequately, either. More serious 
is the complete exclusion of Tocharian, Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Hittite 
(p. XX XI), since knowledge of them modifies profoundly our whole conception 
of Indo-European (and these words do not imply any Indo-Hittite theory!); 
nor can I admit as quite correct (even in 1948, the date of the Preface, p. XX XI) 
the assertion that hieroglyphic Hittite is ‘in via di decifrazion>.” But we all 
must admit that in a volume addressed principally to students some cuts are 
necessary, and when we come to cuts, two scholars rarely agree on what is 
essential and what is not. On Tocharian and Hittite Pisani promises a supple- 
mentary volume (p. XXXI). 

While I am glad that Pisani, dealing exclusively with Old Greek, has adopted 
the . adscriptum instead of the subscriptum, as well as 7 instead of j in words like 
Latin iugum, it is deplorable that he does not dare to go a little further, replacing 
Latin v by u and suppressing the accent on Gothic du, di, av, at, which does not 
exist in the mss. 

The Prefazione (I would rather call it Introduzione, since it is 31 pages long!) 
contains (pp. XVIII-X XIX) two excellent sections on Breve storia della dis- 
ciplina and La ricostruzione dell’indoeuropeo e problemi connessi. It would be hard 
indeed to do anything better in a few pages. Pisani deserves credit particularly 
because of his wonderful knowledge of the history of linguistics and the up-to- 
date character of his own views; it is perhaps unnecessary to say that he breaks 
with the neogrammatical theories and gives all the due importance to phonemics 
and to geographical considerations, as well as to the healthy influence of Romance 
linguistics, first prompted by Ascoli (p. XXIII). I am however surprised not to 
find the name of M. Bartoli, either in the text or in the Bibliography. As for the 
reconstruction method (pp. XXV f., XXXIV), my article in Word, Vol. I, 
seems to have escaped his attention. 

Like all modern scholars, at least in Italy and in Germany, Pisani (p. XVI 
with note) sharply separates Latin from Osco-Umbrian (which Devoto calls 
Italic, a name that has excellent historical justification). This is of course only 
pure common sense, but since such a theory seems not to have reached the 
United States as yet, I think it necessary to call the reader’s attention to this 
point. 

Here are a few remarks on some details. 

p. XXXVII: new editions of Ernout-Meillet and Kluge-Goetze (15th edi- 
tion!) have now been published. Also, a reprint of the Russian etymological 
dictionary of PreobraZenskij has appeared (Columbia University Press, 1951). 
At least the etymological dictionaries of N. Van Wijk (Dutch), Al. Briickner 
(Polish) and the new Icelandic (Jéhannesson) and West-Scandinavian one 
should be cited. 

p. XXXVIII: the new history of the German language by Bach should be 
added. 


p. 2.: I cannot understand why Pisani uses the symbols 6, d, + for the fricatives 
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(he calls them “spirants’”’). It would have been consistent to use either 6, d, g 
or (better) B, 6, y. 

p. 3.: I can see no reason why in the ancient languages r should have been 
“velar” (does he mean “uvular’’?). Uvular r is a recent innovation in Europe. 

p. 16: it is hard indeed to believe that the Latin dative lwpé has lost its second 
element (datives in -6 are known in Celtic and Gothic). The Numasioi of the 
brooch is Praenestine, not Latin stricto sensu. 

p. 5 ff.: expressions like antico irlandese, antico bulgaro, etc. are un-Italian, as 
Bartoli has observed. 

p. 40: it is astonishing indeed that such a modern-minded scholar as Pisani 
should still stick to the old theory of the three velar series. The distinction 
between k and & before w in Greek and Latin is purely imaginary; the cases of 
centum k = satam k, besides not being at all “copiosi’”’, are found almost ex- 
clusively before liquids, nasals, or velar vowels (6, 4, l, r, n, m): Lith. akmué 
(also a’mu6é) = Grk axuwvr, klausyti = Grk. xéxdure, Vedic kravis = Grk. xpéas 
etc. Here Pisani remains in the old pattern of the neogrammatical “phonetic 
law’’. This is the more surprising as he gives himself the right explanation of the 
“rebellious” eastern k’s on p. XXIV! 

p. 87: there is no reason whatever, either phonetic or historical, to believe that 
Lat. oe gives ¢ in Romance like ae (Sp. ciego, cielo, etc.). Lat. poena > Ital. 
pena (with e!) and German pein point definitely to e (this is the only sure ex- 
ample). Since o is much closer than a, it is not reasonable to expect that 2 and @ 
should monophthongize the same way. 

p. 150: it is hard for me to believe that Vedic mdéma comes from mana under 
the influence of an hypothetical *ama- = Grk. éués (among other things, the 
type éuds is central—Alb., Gr., Arm.—and does not extend to Indo-Iranian.) 

p. 173: it is indeed deplorable that Pisani persists in his strange derivation of 
the Lat. i-genitive (lupi) from -osyo, which is geographically and phonetically 
impossible. Faliscan has -osio, no doubt (this discovery is one of Pisani’s lasting 
merits), like Greek, Armenian, Iranian, and Indic, but Faliscan has many non- 
Latin elements (e.g. interior -f-), and -osio is certainly one of them. 

p. 183: The comparison of Latin audiendé, faciendé, with the Sanskrit ending 
-adhyai deserves, I think, careful consideration. 

p. 259: since Pisani (quite rightly) marks the quantities on Latin words, he 
should write here plébis-scitum (not -scitum). 

There is an excellent chapter on the Indo-European lexicon, (pp. 264-79) 
which is unfortunately lacking in other works of this kind. 

The book is very well printed and almost completely free of misprints, as far 
as I can see. The Italian style is not always quite pure: 7 bene lessicale (for il 
patrimonio lessicale) p. 274 sounds queer. The same is true for the title (see 
above). Two good indexes (pp. 281-310) make reference easy. 


Genoa G. BoNFANTE 


VitTorE Pisani, Le Lingue Indoeuropee, Edizioni Universitarie Cisalpino, Milan, 
1944, Lire 40 (sic!), 81 pp. 
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While Pisani’s excellent Glottologia Indoeuropea, 2nd Edit., (Turin 1949) and 
Crestomazia Indoeuropea, 2nd Edit., (Turin, 1947) are technical books, the 
purpose of which is to introduce students to comparative Indo-European gram- 
mar, or to acquaint them with some ancient texts, this modest little booklet 
merely aims to tell the reader—even a layman—what the Indo-European 
languages are, how many, how well known, and to give a short simple history of 
Indo-European linguistics and its main present problems. These are of course in 
part problems of linguistics in general, common to the study of all languages of 
the world (substratum, superstratum, adstratum, dialects, monogenesis and 
polygenesis, etc.) Since I agree with Pisani wholeheartedly on all main questions 
of Indo-European linguistics, I am in the strange position of having really very 
little to say about this book, except to indicate the main points or theories which 
have unfortunately not yet been accepted by all scholars, particularly in the 
United States. I want to mention at least the question of Osco-Umbrian (26 ff.), 
which Pisani sharply separates from Latin; of Tocharian, which he considers 
“conservative”, not “Western” (41), denying therefore the “migration” ; of Hittite 
(41 ff.), where he definitely rejects Sturtevant’s “Indo-Hittite” theory; the 
problems of language, dialect, “phonetic law’’, linguistic interpenetration, Indo- 
European unity, ‘“Proto-Languages”, and generally all the neogrammatical 
baggage (49 ff.), on which my own ideas are, I believe, well known. 

All I have to say is that Pisani has not perhaps gone far enough into some 
points; I would like, for example, to see areal linguistics better represented 
(although Bartoli’s Introduzione is mentioned with praise in the short bibliog- 
raphy at the end). On page 68 I read with great surprise: ‘‘Pertanto é del tutto 
infondata l’opinione di coloro che dalla rispettiva posizione geografica delle 
lingue indoeuropee al momento in cui cominciano (sic! read -amo) a conoscerle 
vogliono concludere per (sic!) tale posizione nell’unité indoeuropea dei dialetti 
da cui esse sono sorte.”’ The author does not seem to be aware that such a point 
of view is merely a Schleicherian relapse, and that if he maintains it seriously, 
he denies all geographic work on Indo-European, starting with J. Schmidt, to 
which Pisani himself has so heavily contributed! 

Further, I am even less inclined than he is to accept the famous “Mediter- 
ranean’”’ substratum, to which he makes on page 77 too many concessions; while 
on the other hand I warmly approve the sharp words of page 78: “mai abbastanza 
sara da deridere e deplorare la faciloneria dei genialoidi che attribuiscono al 
sostrato tutto quanto non capiscono.” 

On page 42, Pisani writes: “il luvio] pare lingua indoeuropea, lontanamente 
affine all’ittito;”’ there is no doubt that Luwian is Indo-European, as there is no 
doubt about Hittite either, and the two languages are more closely related than 
“lontanamente’’. On page 43, we can observe with pleasure that since 1944 (the 
date of the book, the knowledge of which in the United States was long delayed 
by the war) Indo-European linguistics has progressed: there is no doubt now 
(after the discovery of the bilingual of Karatepe) that hieroglyphic Hittite is 
deciphered in all its main lines, and that it isan Indo-European language of the 
satam type; we can also add Palaic, which on the contrary is centum. 
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On page 39 Pisani states that of Illyrian we have “scarsissime glosse.’”’ If we 
make of Macedonian an Illyrian dialect—as certainly we must, in my opinion— 
we have about 300 glosses (by a native Macedonian, Amerias), which are by no 
means ‘‘scarsissime’’, as things go with ancient languages. 

On page 78 Pisani writes, speaking of Kretschmer’s protindeuropeo: “Di 
per sé la cosa non é certo impossible; ma essa non @ neppure lontanamente 
dimostrabile.”’ If he had said dimostrata, I could perhaps agree; but why not 
dimostrabile in the future? Should our science cease all progress at this particular 
moment? 

The “transkriptionsmisére”’ is unfortunately no less now than it was in Brug- 
mann’s time. In this book, the situation is even worse, probably because of 
typographical difficulties, which perhaps obliged Pisani to use, for example, sh 
instead of s in Sanskrit words. Certainly Sicilian cavaddu (p. 76) is painful to see. 
But I must once more protest against the unscientific habit of using v in Latin 
words (the danger of such a habit becomes clear, for example on page 25, where 
Latin and Faliscan are quoted together). The omission of the accent on all 
Sanskrit and Lithuanian words is likewise deplorable, since the accent has had 
such paramount importance for the history of Indo-European. The transcription 
of Oscan and Umbrian words on page 27 is also very confusing (bivus, puklum, 
pod, touto, utur, without any distinction of alphabets). 

The bibliography at the end is, in my opinion, also rather insufficient. 

As a whole, despite minor flaws, I believe it almost impossible to write a 
clearer, more modern, more exact and better organized booklet in 81 short pages. 
The author has done marvels, and deserves unstinted praise. The work is un- 
doubtedly to be recommended as the best available of its type to all students and 
other persons interested in Indo-European linguistics. 


Genoa G. BoNnFANTE 


EpovarD DELEBECQUE, Le Cheval dans l’Iliade. Paris; Klincksieck, 1951. 251 pp. 

With great accuracy and care, this work treats the problems of the horse in the 
Iliad. The results are indeed amazing, and deserve every praise. The first part 
includes chapters on The horse before the Trojan War, (based on the legends con- 
tained in the Iliad), The horse as seen by Homer, The horse in the Trojan War, 
Problems of structure (contradictions, the Xth book, the X XIIId book, and so on.) 
The second part is a complete lexicon of all Homeric words concerning the horse. 
The third part, a sort of appendix, which studies the pre-Homeric horse, is in 
reality a short history of the horse in Europe and Asia. 

A strange detail, deriving perhaps from the excess of care, from the almost 
touching pedantry with which the author has investigated his subject, is this 
question, which he examines several times (16 f., 21, 87): how did the Greeks at 
Troy have horses, since the siege lasted ten years, and the Iliad takes place in the 
ninth year? They could hardly have brought them from Greece, since they would 
have then been too old, he says. Even if we deny every liberty of the poet’s 
imagination (which we cannot do), we should, I believe, consider seriously Van 
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Leeuwen’s thesis, that the ten years of siege are a late addition to the original 
poem. 

But the most serious objection I have to level at this work is, in a certain sense, 
of the opposite type. Although certainly we must not take Homer too literally, 
we cannot doubt—I believe—that the Trojan War is an historical event, and that 
the Iliad tells us a story that is essentially true. The more we know of Homeric 
times—since Schliemann—the more we appreciate the Iliad as a precious 
historical document. We cannot then forget—and many elements, beginning 
with the personal names, confirm this thesis—that the Trojans were not Greeks, 
that they had different gods and customs, a different religion, and a different 
language. This difference can easily be seen in matters concerning the horse, 
which emerges clearly from even a cursory reading of Delebecque’s book. We see 
that the horse plays a much greater part in the myths (28 f.), life (32 f., 40ff. 
87 f., 229, 231, 233) cult (239 f.), and personal names (43) of the Trojans and their 
allies than it did in those of the Greeks. But the author does not draw the neces- 
sary conclusions from these facts. He ignores the obvious testimony of linguistics, 
which proves (Kretschmer and Bonfante) that trros cannot be a Greek, but an 
Illyrian word (because of the rough breathing, the « and the -rz-). The original 
Greek word is probably preserved in the name ‘Exes, the Greek builder of the 
Trojan Horse, and of the horse-loving ’Exeoi; he omits the vital element, equally 
provided by linguistics—that the personal names of the Trojan royal house 
(and others too) are all Illyrian, as Krahe has shown; he does not even mention 
—incredible but true!—in a book on the Horse in the Iliad, the most famous 
episode of the Trojan War—the building of the Trojan Horse, which clearly shows 
that the Trojans, not the Greeks, were fanatical horse-worshippers—otherwise 
they would not have introduced the enormous idol into their town! That indeed 
the Illyrians, and the Balkan peoples in general, deified the horse, is proved by 
abundant evidence (cf., e.g., Jwppiter Menzana and the cult of the ‘“Balkanic”’ 
Diomedes, who for example used to feed men to his horses, P.-W. s.u. Diomedes). 
From this point of view, the book of Delebecque is indeed weak—especially for 
the neglect, as I have shown, of this important linguistic evidence. 

But these reservations do not change my real appreciation for the excellent 
material and careful philological analysis of the Homeric text, which make this 
book an essential instrument both for the Homeric scholar and for the investi- 
gator of European and Asianic prehistory. 


Genoa G. BonFANTE 


PauL AEBISCHER, Chrestomathie franco-provengale, Recueil de textes franco- 
provencaux antérieurs 4 1630; Bibliotheca romanica, Series altera II. Berne: 
A. Francke, 1950. 150 pp. 

It was an excellent idea to make available such a selection of Franco-Provengal 
early texts. Franco-Provengal corresponds by no means to one of the major 
Romance Sprachréume, but no survey of the field would be complete without it, 
and every Romanist in the making should at least know what it looks like in 
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print. There is more to Franco-Provengal than a couple of phonological iso- 
glosses. Both morphology and lexicon present a number of original features 
which, when plotted on a map, will roughly coincide with that touchstone of 
Franco-Provengality: the dual treatment of a as in the finals of ne velhi ne 
novella ‘neither old nor new’ (first text of present collection, passim). 

The largely unknown conditions which in the early centuries of the Middle 
Ages tended to concentrate a linguistic nebula along the upper Rhéne did not 
last long enough to make Franco-Provengal a unified literary language. Modern 
linguists had to coin a name for it by combining those of the two languages which 
never gave Franco-Provengal a chance to harden into an autonomous and 
unified linguistic medium. Even before Francien had completely eliminated its 
oil competitors, we find Franco-Provengal speakers looking toward the North 
for literary patterns, and Swiss scribes trying their hands at Burgundian. Aebis- 
cher’s oldest samples are 13th century texts. They present such characteristic 
Franco-Provengal features as masculine adjectives in analogical final -o (cf. 
jurablo et rendablo, p. 7), present subjunctives like voleise, areise from volar 
‘to fly’ and arar ‘to plow’ (p. 29), and the specific inflexional pattern of possessive 
adjectives (as nostron seignor, p. 26). But they teem with such obviously French 
forms as rots instead and by the side of local reis, and present iceste sainte 
virgine Marie on the same page (24) as a cesta virgina sainti. The frequency of 
French ‘grammatical words’ and common lexical items like toi, sot, frere, roi 
suggests that the authors intended to write in French or at least in a form as 
close to literary French as they could make it. In the case of some of the texts 
of the present collection, the authors or scribes must have known French so 
well that only the comparative dearth of material could induce Aebischer to 
include them in his book. Such for instance is Text No. 32 where Franco-Pro- 
vengalisms practically appear only as occasional and orthographically camou- 
flaged slips. 

Conscious and relatively pure Franco-Provengal we never find before the 
16th and 17th century literary texts, at a time when the mastery of French 
was such a matter of course among the educated bourgeoisie that some people 
could, without loss of face, rhyme in the vernacular. But, by that time, Franco- 
Provengal, which had never been one language, was rapidly disintegrating into 
today’s mosaic of village patois, each barely understood fifteen miles away. 

As a consequence of all this, an experienced Romanist without a first-hand 
knowledge of Franco-Provengal will probably manage the 13th century ‘Légende 
de St. Barthélemy’. But he will not fare so well with the 17th century ‘Moquerie 
Savoyarde’. It is not easy to discover what principles have guided Aebischer in 
the establishment of his glossary whose bare 250 odd entries will leave in the 
lurch any one but the best Franco-Provengal specialists. 


Columbia University AnpRE& MaARTINET 
GERHARD Routrs, Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache und threr 


Mundarten. Band I: Lautlehre. 548 pp. Bern: A. Francke, 1949. 
It is doubtful whether any living scholar would have been better prepared 
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than Gerhard Rohlfs to write just this type of historical grammar of the Italian 
language. Who but Rohlfs combines a background of solid 19th century German 
scholarship with a thorough training as a linguistic geographer, a vast field 
experience, and a direct knowledge of the most varied Remance languages 
and dialects? This book will stand for years to come as a most useful contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Italian koine and dialects. Yet it may be that rising 
generations of Romanists will look in vain in it for the answers to their specific 
queries, and will have to go to Rohlfs’ sources in order to find there the dynamic 
linguistic reality practically absent from this Phonology. 

The book many linguists would like to see available would be a full-size 
study of the origin, development, expansion, and present state of the standard 
language of Italy. A detailed treatment of these various aspects would come to 
cover pretty much the same ground as Rohlfs’ work because it would involve 
a survey of the impact of Standard Italian on every one of the dialects, not to 
speak of course of the unceasing contributions of the dialects to the koine. 
Could we not say that a peninsular dialect deserves to be called ‘Italian’ in 
proportion to its participating in the give-and-take which prevents contiguous 
forms of speech from drifting hopelessly asunder? In order to be completely 
satisfactory such a book should combine scientific rigor and breadth of vision, 
exclude one-sidedness, be it phonological, morphological, or lexical, avoid stress- 
ing the unconscious linguistic might of the common man at the expense of the 
partially conscious influence exerted by the artists and the learned, and, at the 
same time, not overemphasize the importance of the latter. 

From a dialectologist like Rohlfs we could not expect that he would focus his 
attention on the standard language. As a matter of fact the dialects are, in his 
book, far more in the foreground. What we completely miss there is a picture 
of the sociolinguistic hierarchy according to which the various forms of speech 
were and are organized in Italy. We have been told that, contrary to France 
where the progress of the standard language has shattered the dialects into a 
mosaic of patois, Italy still presents large areas where the local vernaculars are 
felt to be little differentiated varieties of a common speech form, of which a 
received standard is actually in spoken and literary use. But nowhere, in Rohlfs’ 
book do we find even a sketch of a linguistic situation which has probably no 
exact counterpart anywhere else in the Romance domain. The author is ob- 
viously intent upon stressing everywhere maximal differentiations. This, which 
he does with competence and talent, results in a very incomplete picture of the 
Italian linguistic reality. 

Rohlfs has nowhere tried to find out criteria for determining whether a given 
dialect should be dubbed ‘Italian’ or not. Sardinian is excluded from his book 
probably as an old, the oldest, independent Romance Sprachraum. But Gallo- 
Italian is included, although it must have belonged to an old western Romance 
Sprachraum perfectly characterized by a certain way of handling Latin con- 
sonants. Of course we can think of many excellent reasons why Piedmontese 
or Lombardian should figure in a book like Rohlfs’. But why not present these 
reasons together with those that account for the exclusion of Aostan or Friulian? 
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How is it that even dialectologists find it so hard to conceive of Romania as a 
whole, no section of which should be submitted to a particular investigation 
unless valid arguments are presented for choosing and delimiting just that 
section? It remains to be shown that the boundary between Franco-Provengal or 
Provengal and Piedmontese is basically different from some bundles of isoglosses 
which might be found along the northern reaches of the Appenines. 
Tradition-bound as the preceding remarks actually show him to be, Rohlfs 
can by no means be described as a belated neogrammarian. He has tried with 
some measure of success to apply, in the generalities he devotes to the vowels, 
certain basic features of the structura! methods. To be sure, he soon reverts to 
the old trick of treating by itself each Vulgar Latin phoneme or cluster. But he 
remains aware of general phonological trends and points them out whenever 
his plan allows him to do so. Could he be convinced to consider each fact in the 
frame of a synchronic dynamic pattern, Rohlfs could well, one day, present us 
with an epochmaking structural phonology of Italian. He has not chosen to 
proceed chronologically step by step for the whole area. This would of course 
have been a difficult task in view of the paucity of documentation for remote 
periods in certain parts of the country. But one should not conclude that his 
treatment lacks historical perspective: intermediate stages are indicated when- 
ever they are attested and of particular significance; at times, in the absence of 
direct documentation, the author does not refrain from presenting hypotheses. 
Had he chosen a less rigid frame he might have had a chance to become fully 
aware of certain implications which are hopelessly blurred once languages and 
dialects have been submitted to the still far too usual type of dissection. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


GERHARD Routrs, Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache und threr 
Mundarten, Band II: Formenlehre und Syntax, 1. Teil. 586 pp. Bern: A. 
Francke, 1949. 

The volume under review, the second of the three promised by Professor 
Rohlfs, conforms to the general character of his work: this comprehensive com- 
pilation is a continuation, brought up to date (especially in the dialectological 
part thanks to the indefatigable investigations of the author himself) of Meyer- 
Liibke’s ‘“‘Italienische Grammatik” of 1890. I have deliberately said “‘continua- 
tion” because the framework established by Meyer-Liibke remains indeed 
unchanged with Rohlfs: we are offered a systematic treatment of Italian grammar 
(phonetics, morphology, syntax, word-formation) with, in every paragraph, 
historical excursions into the past, the historical being subordinated to the 
systematic aspect. It is clear that grammars of this type are not truly historical— 
if we accept as the ideal historical treatment that found in the first (phonetic) 
part of the first volume of Meyer-Liibke’s Historische franzésische Grammaitk, 
written 18 years after his Jtalienische Grammatik, the highest achievement 
reached by that master and up to the present still unsurpassed in the Romance 
field (unfortunately, already the “Formenlehre” contained in the same first 
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volume and the ‘‘Wortbildung” which forms the second returned to the “‘sys- 
tematic approach with historical digressions’’): in his historical French phonetics 
Meyer-Liibke offered as protagonists the various developments in French in 
their historical sequence without reference to the traditional systematic group- 
ing; thus we are able to witness the process of development in time of the lan- 
guage we call French as our reading of the book progresses; we are also given a 
clear demarcation of periods in this development: prehistoric changes, changes 
of the first and second period of OF., Middle French, Modern French (with 
decreasingly detailed treatment in the latter periods: with Meyer-Liibke, of 
course, the emphasis was placed upon reconstruction); dialectal developments 
are mentioned, especially in the older periods, but no exhaustive treatment of 
the dialects could be expected at a time when Gilliéron’s Atlas linguistique was 
just beginning to be known; Meyer-Liibke wrote his history of French primarily 
as a history of the French academic and literary language which at the same 
time Brunot was treating from the cultural angle (with increasing attention to 
detail in the modern period). The composition of an Italian historical grammar 
in the vein of the Hist. frz. Gr. offers, of course, incomparably greater difficulties: 
first, we do not yet possess a cultural history of the Italian literary language 
without which the linguistic life of the country must appear ‘‘un-polarized,” 
with no unifying frame of reference; second, the dialectal fragmentation of 
Italian which has lasted so long and is still far from being resolved despite the 
political unification of the country entails the consequence that an Italian 
historical grammar must do the work of—at least—three historical grammars 
(of Northern Italy, of Florence, of Southern Italy) as we have these, at least 
for the phonetic part, in Bertoni’s Jtalia dialettale. 

Professor Rohlfs’ catalogue of linguistic facts, dialectal and national, old and 
recent, arranged geographically under the headings of traditional grammar, will 
never be surpassed in the carefulness and reliability with which the various 
phonetic or morphological phenomena are listed; in the completeness of informa- 
tion about dialectological facts that have become known to us in the last 60 
years, thanks especially to the Italian linguistic atlas for which Rohlfs himself 
was an investigator; in the discussion of origins of Italian forms, which has 
greatly progressed since the time of Ascoli and even Salvioni; in the clear disposi- 
tion of the enormous wealth of material of which Rohlfs is a first-hand connois- 
seur. But the reader who hopes to observe the historical progress of the entity 
“Ttalian” from its first appearance to our day, with clear demarkation of periods, 
with clear-cut distinction between the dialects and the literary language, will 
be seriously disappointed: in this morphology, for example, we proceed from 
one feature to another instead of proceeding in time from one period to another: 
we are indeed never allowed to glimpse the system of the language at a particular 
period, in transversal cuts that would arrest the flow of history. The tripartite 
arrangement of Bertoni reappears, but only as subdivision constantly repeated 
in the treatment of each phenomenon (e.g. the future in Tuscany, in Northern 
and Southern Italy). Thus Italian morphology, subordinated to the geographical 
perspective, is likely to appear as a race-track in which the various possible 
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analogical impulses have had each their own “‘local’’, capricious way. To take 
as an example the treatment of the first person plural (Rohlfs’ §530, not es- 
sentially different from Meyer-Liibke’s §391), we learn about the analogical 
force by which -amo -emo -imo were in part replaced in Tuscan by -iamo, about 
the anology by which -amo was replaced in Northern Italian by -emo or -omo, 
about similar analogies active in Southern Italian, about the analogy which 
made old Tuscan andiamo yield for a certain period to andiano (the -n-being 
induced by andianne, andianci), about analogical replacement of cantamus by 
homo cantat in Northern Italian (and Tuscan noi si canta, cf. pop. Fr. on chante 
instead of nous chantons) and contamination of the latter type with the original 
cantamus. But the explanation by analogy is nothing but a statement of fact; 
it never answers the question: Why did the particular analogy become active 
in this particular case? (Why do we not have amemo or amomo in Tuscany, 
whv are no -n-forms found outside of Tuscany?). Such answers, I surmise, could 
only be found if the systems of Northern Italian, Tuscan, Southern Italian etc. 
would be considered in themselves and if the specific psychological and cultural 
forces at work in them had been discovered. 

In our case the standardization of the inherited Latin forms (-amo, -emo, -imo 
> -iamo) must be the result of a less individualized mode of thinking to which 
the 1st plural with its collective implications must have lent itself: one standard 
form was considered sufficient for that person while the 2nd plural (and also 
the other persons) offer less opportunity for standardized thought. Another 
problem is that of the replacement of the 1st person plural by homo cantat: 
obviously there is in existence in the cautious mentality of popular speakers 
(peasants?) a reluctance to predicate any activity of a ‘we’ as if they were one 
with myself (a cautious reluctance comparable to that against the future: ‘how 
can I predict the future?’); the result of such an attitude is the indefinite homo. 
Similarly, the replacement of the Ist plural of the indicative by that of the 
subjunctive (andiamo) must mean that the popular speaker could more easily 
exhort a collectivity (‘let us go!’) than make a declaration in its name. The forms 
with -n- (andiano from andianci) must also originate in a repeated encroachment 
of subjunctive on indicative in exhortations (‘let us go there!’). Now the stand- 
ardizations just treated must obviously also be seen in connection with aesthetic 
and literary tendencies prevailing in the language (surely, the abandonment 
of -amo -emo -imo and the adoption of the -n-forms mean a giving in to popular 
tendencies, the disappearance in modern Italian of andiano must on the contrary 
mean an orthoepic regression, etc.). All these suggestions, of course of a tentative 
or speculative nature, are meant only as indications of the direction which truly 
historical explanations must follow. It is strange that in an obvious case of 
cultural influence such as the choice of certain forms of polite address Rohlfs 
(§§477--8), while having at his disposal all the raw materials which would allow 
for a cultural-historical treatment, should prefer more or less the geographical- 
statistical approach: the exclusive use of tu remains in the Abbruzzi, Marche . . .; 
vot as the polite form exists in Southern Calabria, Napoletan, Northern Apulia, 
Rome, Ticino, Corsica; Ella Lei, expanding under Spanish influence in the 16th 
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cent., is found in Tuscany, parts of Northern Italy ... No-one would suspect 
from this treatment that total change of historical climate involved first in a 
knightly civilization (that says voi), a Renaissance and Baroque civilization 
(that says Ella, Lei)—and Mussolini’s tampering with the forms of address 
remains unmentioned. And in general we are not given the system of polite 
address prevailing in the different ages. In the case of the Greek subsoil of 
Southern Italian dialects which he himself has so convincingly demonstrated 
Professor Rohlfs is more willing to assume cultural influence: the loss in those 
dialects of the infinitive and the future testifies according to him to very old 
Greek influences; but even there he omits one powerful cultural factor: the 
absence in those Southera provinces of a literary language which would have 
been able to counteract the tendencies coming from popular Greek: no literary 
language could ever have dispensed with the infinitive and the future. It is also 
characteristic that for Rohlfs the literary language is in general on one level 
with the dialects: he will quote forms from the old Tuscan literary language 
(Dante, Boccacio) and from Manzoni’s Tuscanized revision of his classical 
novel, but the facts of the oral speech of Lucania or Apulia have for him equal 
importance to the language of Dante and Manzoni. It should be clear that the 
non-cultural approach is more fitting for a language without outstanding artistic 
literature (such as Sardinian, so masterfully treated by Max L. Wagner) than 
for Italian, a language which, to the same degree as French, is constitutionally 
concerned with aesthetic beauty and cultural transparence. 

The “naturalistic” history of Italian has been written with unequalled master- 
ship by Professor Rohlfs, but its cultural history still awaits a genius equal to 
Brunot. 


The Johns Hopkins University LEo SPITZER 


VicENTE Garcia DE. Dreco, Gramdtica histérica espafiola. Madrid: Editorial 

Gredos, 1951. 427 pp. 

In 1914 appeared Sefior Garcia de Diego’s Elementos de gramdtica histérica 
castellana. The Gramdtica histérica espafiola reviewed here for the most part is a 
reprint of the earlier book. The chapter on ‘‘Morfologia” (pp. 157-256) has 
been shortened and revised slightly (e.g., the interjection is left out; the verb 
tables have been omitted and the material somewhat condensed). In the suffixes 
a few origins have been changed: -aco, etc. is of obscure origin instead of being 
Germanic as in Elementos; -acho has no origin posited this time; the borrowed 
Arabic suffix -i, which was mistakenly printed as -il in Elementos, this time is 
mistakenly printed as -it. The material in the chapters “Sintaxis” and “‘Propie- 
dad” (pp. 257-406) has been taken integrally from pp. 212-319 of Elementos, 
with changes of paragraph numbers and, occasionally, headings. The chapter 
“Propiedad” contains a quantity of observations based on Spanish literary 
usage (as distinct from the Latin-to-Spanish evolution) and it seems in the 
second edition this material might better have been presented under the more 
convenient and meaningful divisions of morphology, syntax, and stylistics. 
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Although here and there paragraphs are reproduced from Elementos the 
introduction (pp. 4-23) is essentially rewritten and chapter “Fonética” (pp. 
24-44) has been modernized in that it consists of a general description of the 
phonemes. The 110 pages comprising the chapter “Evolucién Fonética” and 
those following on special phonetic phenomena and analogy (pp. 45-155) are 
the only section of the book which shows any serious revision or addition. The 
result of a combination of the author’s numerous articles on etymologies coupled 
with his work on dialectology in Spain, this material is a summary of the chrono- 
logical phonetic development of Castilian and is a very useful resumé. 

Sefior Garcia de Diego states in the prologue that his purpose is to amplify 
and, in effect, to complicate the rules set forth simply by Menéndez Pidal in 
his Manual de gramdtica histérica espafiola. Describing the vowels and con- 
sonants he does add many regional or variant forms which have become a part 
of modern Spanish and are not from Castilian. Par. 3 pp. 13-21 contains a brief 
outline of some of the most important developments (chiefly phonetic) in 
Castilian up to the end of the fifteenth century, developments which have 
characterized this Romance dialect and which warrant its being called espariol— 
a language rather different from the original castellano. As the linguistic center 
of prestige moved to Burgos, to Toledo, and on southward the language changed, 
but the author implies that the other dialects played a very important part in 
this transformation of Castilian. The dialectal borrowings which are noted can 
hardly be considered to constitute a substantial influence on Castilian—they 
are not what characterized this language. 

Exception may be taken to some statements. On p. 22, speaking of phonetic 
traits of the castellano vulgar, the author lists alvertir under analogical change of 
prefixes; on p. 222 this word is listed under Arabic prefixes. This d-l confusion is 
too frequent in vulgar speech to be explained by analogy to Arabic al- (almirar, 
alversario, perfilia). On p. 28 the “lengua actual’ is described as making an 
occlusive b in desvdn. Professor Tomds Navarro in his Manual de pronunciacién 
(par. 81) describes this b as a fricative. On p. 38 the paragraphs “‘pausas de 
acento o de pie” and ‘‘Pausas de sentido” have been retained from Elementos. 
Since he has modified the description of the phonemes in accord with more 
up-to-date works it might be expected that he revise this terminology also to 
conform to more recent works, such as Professor Navarro’s Estudios de fonologia 
espanola (1946). 

On the basis of what is new or revised in this latest book, Sefior Garcfa de 
Diego presents a summary of synchronic and diachronic data on the phonetic 
development in Spain which is very useful and well done. The particular and 
considerable ability of Sefior Garcia de Diego in questions of etymology, as 
evidenced time and again in the course of the book, cannot but call for the 
utmost appreciation and praise. 


Columbia University M. M. LasLey 


Lars Hermopsson, Reflexive und intransitive Verba im dlteren Westgermanischen. 
Uppsala, 1952. 347 pp. 
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This exceedingly thorough dissertation actually embraces a much vaster 
domain than that indicated by its title, for it is confined neither to Older West 
Germanic, nor to West Germanic, nor even to Germanic, a state of affairs 
that is partially admitted in the preface, where the author states [11] that he 
has included Gothic in his investigation, thereby extending its limits considerably 
beyond West Germanic. But he also provides a great amount of introductory 
material in his Allgemeine Einleitung (13-82). This contains, among other things, 
a summary of the history of terminology and definitions of genera verbi and 
related concepts, beginning with the Greek grammarians Dionysios Thrax and 
Apollonius Dyskolos with their threefold division of diathéseis into enérgeia, 
pdthos and mesétés (contrasting with the early Stoics’ division of verbal cate- 
gories into orthd, hyptia and oudétera) and continuing through Roman and 
medieval grammarians, with their activum, passivum and neutrum, down to 
modern and recent theoreticians, with a terminology surprisingly dependent 
upon ancient prototypes. 

An analysis of the relationship between meaning and diathesis (15-19) fur- 
nishes a transition to a discussion of the terms passive and middle. In the course 
of that discussion, the following syntactic-semasiological categories are dis- 
tinguished, with particular reference to the middle voice: 1) Medioaktivum, 
in which the middle designates an act performed by the person of the subject 
(Gk. loviesthai, heuriskesthat), 2) Mediopassivum, in which the subject is not 
active and an event is indicated with no specific reference to an agent (phainesthai 
in such a sentence as: hé seléne phainetai; or phthetresthai ‘to go to ruin’) and 3) 
Mediostativum, a relatively rare category which designates a state (keisthai 
‘lie’). The main topics of the dissertation, reflexive and intransitive verbs, are 
regarded as constituting two forms of the middle diathesis. 

A fairly detailed study of the reflexive verb and its uses (30-50) includes a 
survey of the theories of a score or more of predecessors. Two groups of reflexives 
are discerned: one designating a ‘psychisches Geschehen’ (a term certainly 
destined to incur condemnation in some quarters as ‘mentalistic’; but it is hard 
to see how some such expression can be avoided) and having a personal subject 
(er freut sich—Despite the title, once more, NHG situations are constantly 
brought into the discussion, also NE, etc.); the other including reflexives with 
predominantly impersonal subjects and designating processes other than ‘psy- 
chic’ (die Tiir dffnet sich, die Nebel spalten sich). The refiexive is shown to be 
of relatively late origin in Indo-European (41-42). 

The intransitive verb is then treated (51-82), being defined as one with active 
form but middle diathesis and as being a ‘merkmallose Form des Mediums’ (59). 
A section devoted to verbs of double function (60-82) is actually confined to 
one or two types of those verbs, specifically denominatives (largely deadjectival) 
and non-denominatives which were originally exclusively transitive (e.g. the 
book sells well). 

The author now proceeds to a study of reflexives, intransitives and verbs of 
double function in Gothic (83-108), Old and Middle High German (109-177), 
Old Saxon (186-192), Old English (193-210), Old Frisian (211-216), Middle 
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Dutch (217-262) and Middle Low German (292-303). A special chapter (178- 
185) is devoted to general problems of reflexives and intransitives in Nord- 
westgermanisch (meaning, for Hermodsson, OS, OE, OFris. and MDutch), a 
linguistic area in which the well-known ‘Ingwiéonismus’ of the lack of a special 
reflexive pronoun occurs. Another chapter is inserted (263-291) as an ‘Exkurs’, 
treating the matter of penetration of High German sich in Dutch. 

For Gothic, it is found (86) that most reflexive verbs designate a medioactive, 
the impersonal reflexives being comparatively rare. It is also of significance to 
those interested in the problem of Wulfila’s translation technique to note (84) 
that the Gothic use of reflexives is independent of the forms of the assumed 
Greek prototype. Hermodsson’s findings also appear to contradict the theory of 
certain earlier investigators (notably L. Mittner, Brugmann and v.d. Meer) 
that the reflexive verb is used passively in Gothic (88-90). 

Ind OHG and MHG there was an intense development of impersonal re- 
flexives and mediopassives (123). The frequency of impersonal reflexives (though 
always high throughout OHG and MHG) varies somewhat according to author, 
genre and subject matter (Wolfram von Eschenbach, e.g. has a great predilection 
for the device). It is also found (137-41) that, save in a very few instances, the 
use of reflexives in OHG and MHG is apparently not influenced at all by Old 
French or Latin, as has been frequently assumed by scholars. 

Old Saxon shows no mediopassives or impersonal passives, although the author 
stresses the fact (186) that the available evidence is virtually limited to the 
Heliand and the Genesis fragments. Old Frisian likewise lacks these categories 
(211), and they are but sparsely represented in OE and Middle Dutch. But once 
the HG reflexive pronoun had been taken into Dutch, the latter developed 
mediopassives and impersonal reflexives in the same way as they occurred in 
OHG and MHG. In MLG the reflexive pronoun (usually sik), which is also 
considered to be of HG origin, was present at the time of our earliest documents 
and the categories of the reflexive are present in the same proportions as in MHG. 

It is impossible to discuss within the scope of the present review all the im- 
plications of Hermodsson’s admirable study, or even to do full justice to all of 
his conclusions. One or two additional striking points are these: North West- 
Gmc. shows a much higher percentage of verbs with double function than HG; 
also, NHG and NE differ markedly in the use of reflexives (and, in part, of 
intransitives), cf. die Tiir dffnete sich: the door opened; er drehte sich um: he turned 
round, etc. Hermodsson sees in this two basically different principles of ex- 
pression resulting from a division reflecting ‘syntactic Ingvaeonism’ once char- 
acterizing all North West-Gmce. languages (it consisted in a relatively scant use 
of reflexives with correspondingly greater predominance of intransitives). This 
statement, to be sure, does not exactly account for the distinction but merely 
establishes its existence. 

There are 24 pages of tightly-packed bibliographical references (313-336) 
divided according to the main languages treated and 11 pages listing the in- 
transitives and reflexives studied (337-47). A convenient summary gives the 
principal conclusions of the thesis (305-12). 
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If there is any fault to find with this work, it is probably that there is too 
much of a good thing. The introduction gives us much more than we need for 
an understanding of the main body of the thesis, although the material it pre- 
sents is far from unwelcome. It does seem, though, that a doctor’s dissertation 
should be somewhat more circumscribed. The student should be left something 
to do in later life. If Swedish scholarship in Germanics is to be commended 
for its thoroughness, as it no doubt is, it must still impose almost intolerable 
rigors upon its young workers in the field. 


New York University Rospert A. Fowxkes 
Columbia University 


EvuGcen Diet anp Haroitp Orton, A Questionnaire for a Linguistic Atlas of 
England. Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, Literary 
and Historical Section, Vol. VI, Part IX. Leeds, 1952. Pp. 609-700. 

The authors of this questionnaire are emphatic in asserting that, although 
they have expended more than five years of work on it and have revised it some 
five times (on the basis of conclusions reached after considerable experimental 
field work in Yorkshire, Warwickshire and Worcestershire), the printed form is 
nevertheless to be regarded as tentative and can be considered final only when 
it makes its appearance in the actual Handbook to the Linguistic Atlas. The 
authors are, of course, eminent in their field, Dieth being the well-known Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Zurich and Orton holding the corresponding 
post at the University of Leeds. The venture thus represents international 
collaboration of a laudable sort. Proceeding from the assumption, admittedly 
valid, that dialect is normally best preserved in farming areas, they have framed 
the questionnaire in such a way as to make it chiefly applicable to farming 
activities, home life and nature. Certain industries such as fishing, mining and 
weaving are regarded as “‘too technical” and “not universal’? and are conse- 
quently excluded, although it would seem that some aspects of these activities 
might well be fruitful subjects for linguistic investigation. 

In its present form the questionnaire includes some 1200 questions in nine 
“books”, under the following headings: The Farm; Farming; Animals; Nature; 
The House and Housekeeping; The Human Body; Numbers, Time and Weather; 
Social Activities; States, Actions and Relations. About four-fifths of the ques- 
tions are directed toward establishing the lexical features of the dialect involved, 
but attention is also devoted to morphology and syntax in the remaining one- 
fifth. Lexical features are elicited preferably by the ‘““What do you call this?” 
type of inquiry. Where this is not appropriate the informant is asked to complete 
a question, ‘“‘When a cow has no horns, you say it is... ,” etc. The so-called 
conversion-type is employed only as a last resort (primarily to obtain tenses of 
strong verbs; the informant is manoeuvered into using the present tense, then 
the investigator substitutes yesterday, whenever, and the like to evoke the desired 
forms of other tenses). This last method is admitted by the authors to be a 
make-shift. They have avoided the practice of asking the informant to trans- 
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late an utterance directly into his dialect. A very useful type of interrogation, 
that of causing the informant to talk at length about a subject (‘‘In looking 
after your cows in the old-fashioned way, what do you do?”) can be employed 
only to a limited extent, since it is too slow for the purposes of the investigator. 

It is intended that the informant be questioned, as a rule, in his own home, 
and all questions are to be asked in front of the objects involved. Pictures, 
aerial photographs, etc. are used when necessary, for example in discussing the 
layout of a farm and the distribution of the buildings. 

The informants are to be chiefly people of the “older generation’’, since they 
have usually best preserved traditional dialect features and are least affected 
by standardizing influences of all sorts. Investigators for the English Atlas 
report highly successful results in working with people over 80, a factor of 
considerable significance in the practical conduct of the investigation, since 
such persons are more likely to have the leisure required for answering the rather 
detailed interrogation outlined in the present manual. One readily sees the im- 
portance of a felicitous choice both of investigator and informant and cannot 
refrain from wondering to what extent this subjective and chance situation 
might vitiate the work done in a given community. It is, moreover, somewhat 
difficult to imagine enthusiastic and uninhibited response on the part of proud 
rural Britons to some of the questions involving details of personal life. Also, 
the old question of the validity of sampling, the optimum number of informants, 
etc. arises. Any method inevitably has certain risks inherent in it and only 
perfect conditions, economically and sociologically, could guarantee absolute 
reliability of results. But this questionnaire, as it now stands, somehow inspires 
confidence, in the reviewer at least, and a feeling (admittedly a subjective 
reaction) that thoroughness and carefulness of procedure are assured. The book 
is certainly explicit enough in the instructions to its users, and any intelligent 
field worker can hardly fail to achieve valuable and trustworthy results if he 
conscientiously follows directions. Each investigator, we are told, is provided 
with a specially prepared book for recording answers in phonetic transcript. 
At the same time, he is not held inflexibly to the procedure prescribed, but enough 
leeway is provided for adding incidental material—which is intended to be of 
considerable scope—as each situation may require. Furthermore, modern re- 
cording devices—tape and disc recorders—are to be used to provide additional 
corroborative evidence. 

We are promised another questionnaire, somewhat shorter than the present 
one, to be used in investigating town dialects, and it is indeed gratifying to 
learn that these important sources of dialect material, for all the superiority 
of more rural communities, are not to be neglected. Would it be too Utopian to 
wish for a further extension of the scope of the Ailas, to cover the bi-lingual and 
Celtic-speaking areas of Britain? Such work would have to start very soon, or 
the opportunity might be lost forever. 


New York University Rosert A. FowkeEs 
Columbia University 
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Wo.raGane STeEmnitz, Geschichte des Ostjakischen Vokalismus. Berlin: Akademie- 
verlag, 1950. viii + 138 pp. 

Steinitz has reconstructed fifteen vowel phonemes for Proto-Ostyak, each 
of which may occur in the first syllable; since subsequent syllables include 
fewer vowels—the selection depending on the rules of vowel harmony—he 
considers, in this monograph, only the first position. 

The Proto-Ostyak system of Steinitz contains six vowels less than Karjalainen’s 
reconstruction of 1905 did. If we should attempt now to restate the Proto- 
Ostyak situation, as established by Steinitz, in the analytic transcription of 
Jakobson, each of these phonemes would be marked + for the vocalic feature 
throughout and would then be differentiated in terms of three inherent features, 
namely, 1. Grave/Acute, 2. Flat/Plain, 3. Compact/Diffuse, and one prosodic 
feature, 4. Simple/Reduced. The phonemes would thus consist of the following 
bundles (* marking lack of participation): *o++—+;*o++++;*u+++4; 
O6++8-—-; *at——+; 94+-—-+4+; S4—-8-; G—4+—-4+; O—-+2+; 
4§4—+4+4+;*%-—+ #—; *A———+; *e——44; *i——++; *9—— #-. 

In most of the modern Ostyak dialects the situation is in general (not, though, 
as of 1900, and only slightly as of 1935, in Vach-Vasjugan) simpler in two senses: 
there are fewer phonemes and existing phonemes consist of simpler bundles of 
features. For example, in the Southern and Northern groups of dialects, there 
are only eight vowels; the first feature is altogether eliminated ; and the phonemes 
consist of the following bundles of the second, third, and fourth:0+ —+;u+++4+; 
6+——; t1++—; a——+; e—++; 4———; 1—+-. In other words, while 
in the Proto-Ostyak system every vowel is either front or back, in the dialects 
of Nizjam, Sherkal, and Berjozov, every vowel is either rounded or unrounded. 
In the Surgut dialect, which belongs to the third principal group, the Eastern 
one, all mid-vowels, i.e., the only three phonemes, namely, *o, *6, and *e, which 
are complex (--) as to their third feature, switch from plus to minus as to their 
fourth feature (i.e., become reduced); further, the two which have a plus for the 
second feature switch from plus to minus in certain positions. 

The changes from Proto-Ostyak to the contemporary Ostyak dialects are 
stated by Steinitz in a highly systematic manner which could be further simpli- 
fied in terms of shifts in the constellation of distinctive features. Steinitz treats 
the problem according to the following plan: he describes the system for each 
contemporary dialect group, he then sketches the development of the system in 
each, and, finally, gives the history of every phoneme separately. His exposition 
of the principles of transcription (4-8) is commendable. The sketch map and 
accompanying statement about Ostyak dialects (9-10) are exceptionally clear. 
The study concludes with a useful index of the Ostyak words used throughout 
the book for illustrative purposes. 


Indiana University Tuomas A. SEBEOK 


AURELIEN SauvaGEotT, Esquisse de la langue finnoise, Les langues et leurs struc- 
tures I. Paris: C. Klincksieck, 1949. 250 pp. 
The new series, heralded by this volume, is meant not only for specialists 
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(i.e. linguists), but also for philosophers, psychologists, historians, and educated 
people in general. It is argued in the general announcement that most of the 
existing grammars consist of tedious enumerations of forms, with little or no 
concern for syntax, semantics, and vocabulary. The present series is intended 
to remedy this situation by offering better-balanced analytic descriptions. 

As a matter of fact, more than one half of the volume under review consists 
of sentence analysis. The author offers quotations of modern Finnish literature, 
comparing them with their French and/or Swedish translations, when needed 
and available. On p. 217f. two statistics are offered concerning the frequency 
of the words of various length in Finnish, in one case compared with Swedish, 
and in the other with French. Of course, statements of this kind must be based 
on a larger material than 200 words. One should also cori, to some agreement on 
whether to count spoken or written syllables, in order to have really comparable 
data. 

The author’s type of introduction to a new language undoubtedly will appeal 
to many, and can be considered a useful reaction against the limitations of the 
past. But there is a danger of falling into the opposite extreme. For instance, 
Sauvageot’s treatment of Finnish pronunciation is far too sketchy and not quite 
accurate. One cannot, e.g., equate Finnish medial h and German ch after a, 0, u, 
the latter being much stronger (cf. 9 & 16). The system of Finnish sounds is 
dealt with in little more than two pages (16-18). Some statements about dis- 
tribution are offered (30-32), but tables would have been helpful. 

The author’s approach is entirely descriptive although he generally avoids 
current structural terminology. Only occasional references are made to other 
Finno-Ugric languages, mostly without historical implications. Those references 
are not free from inaccuracies. What Sauvageot asserts on p. 25 would seem to 
imply that consonant alternation still exists in present-day Vepsian. According 
to the author (236), Hungarian alone among Finno-Ugric languages makes use 
of an article. Yet Mordvin has an attached definite article, and even Vepsian 
has something comparable with its sg. -se and pl. -ne. Sauvageot, who occa- 
sionally compares Finnish with Hungarian, states that Hungarian, with its 
eight declension classes is far less complicated than Finnish with its 23, 29, and 
even 55 paradigms. But these figures do not mean much: J. Balassa offers for 
Hungarian 48 declension paradigms in his Ungarisch-Deutsch Langenscheidts 
dictionary. 


Indiana University Ato Raun 


Ipa Bosuia, Sumerian Affiliations; a Plea for Reconsideration. Washington, 

D. C.: Ida Bobula, 1951. 168 pp. 

The sub-title of this book, “‘A Plea for Reconsideration,” refers to the accept- 
ance of a genetic relationship between Sumerian and Hungarian. Unfortunately, 
the evidence produced is rather compromising; the author is unfamiliar with 
even elementary techniques of comparative linguistics: Vowels can correspond 
freely; consonants are permitted to telescope into each other, e.g., m and n 
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(sic!) can remain unchanged, freely interchange, or go over into r, l, s, or j. 
Words are compared with various alleged cognates, such as, Hung. hus “flesh” 
with Sum. uzu “flesh” (p. 21) and kus “body” (p. 43); Hung. igen ‘“‘yes” with 
Sum. igi “I see,” offering the analogy of Eng. eye and aye “yes’’; Sum. Sten 
“one” is connected with Hung. isten “god” and the notion of monotheism as- 
sumed as the connecting link; both Sum. esa (p. 24) and e& (p. 43) are offered as 
related to Hung. esz “he eats,”’ with complete neglect of the fact that the Hun- 
garian final consonant is the suffix for the Indicative Present. Sometimes the 
author does not bother to ask for reasonable similarities of both form and mean- 
ing such as, Sum. dumugu “child” and Hung. gyerek “child” or Sum. anu “high” 
and Hung. anyé “mother.” In general, the author shows a sovereign disregard 
for historical and comparative facts of Hungarian. This deluge of the obviously 
unacceptable also inundates the few examples which might be worth contempla- 
tion (after all, there is no conclusive reason why Sumerian should not be con- 
nected—not with Hungarian, but with its predecessors like Proto-Uralic or, 
perhaps, with a reconstructed stage preceding even this). The additional anthro- 
pological and historical data collected with great zeal and selective advocacy 
by the author do not add support to her thesis. She obviously put a great deal 
of care and study into this book, but would do well to become acquainted 
with linguistics. The reason for this review is to warn the uninitiated of the un- 
tenability of the material. 


Columbia University Joun Lorz 


M. B. Emeneau, Studies in Vietnamese (Annamese) Grammar. Berkeley and 

Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1951. x + 235 pp. 

The author, professor of Sanskrit and authority on some minor Dravidian 
languages, presents here the first scholarly account of Vietnamese in English. 
Emeneau, a pupil of Edward Sapir’s, has followed the Boas-Sapir method of 
making an entirely independent analysis of the language, thus avoiding the 
pitfall of copying any errors of one’s predecessors. It is an excellent example of 
this method applied to a language outside of the American Indian field of lin- 
guistics. 

Since Vietnamese is structurally somewhat similar to Chinese, there is nothing 
particularly new about Emeneau’s methods. Many years ago Diguet tried to 
reach the essential meaning of certain words, citing supporting examples. Even 
statistics on tones has been cited by a modern Vietnamese scholar. But the value 
of Emeneau’s work is that he has generally carried the analysis further than any 
of his predecessors whose work is available. His description of the syntax was 
new and his diagrams on pp. 74 and 85 clarify the relative order of certain 
words or classes of words. I know that Emeneau considered his account of the 
pronouns to be the most complete, and his list of reduplicative formations is the 
most extensive I have seen. His list of loan words from French is welcome to 
the comparative grammarian. 

Emeneau himself has repeatedly warned the reader of defects in his record 
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and analysis. The data were obtained primarily from a single informant who 
spoke the Vinh subdialect of Tonkin. He had a thorough knowledge of the 
written language, extensive schooling in French, and at the time was attending 
the University of California. So the informant did not speak standard Viet- 
namese and Emeneau is in some doubt whether he spoke the pure Vinh dialect. 
Some attempt was made to analyze the speech of a second informant, speaking 
a Tonkin dialect, and some gross differences were noted. Emeneau’s analysis is, 
then, of a slightly hybrid language, primarily of Vinh but influenced by literary 
Vietnamese and perhaps by Occidental languages. The language Emeneau 
recorded diverges so slightly, however, from the standard that it will be of no 
value to comparative grammar. But we may assume, as Emeneau does, that 
we may take his conclusions as generally applying to the standard dialect as 
well. 

The author was able to study the language only a year and a half, presumably 
in the time left from his other duties, and he continually warns the reader that 
the analysis of some subject or some word is incomplete. Four times in one 
short sentence on p. 64 is, however, exceptional. The major omission is a chapter 
on the verb. 

After remarking (p. 9) that Y. R. Chao had already demonstrated that 
judgments about the superior correctness of one phonemic transcription over 
another have no meaning in scientific descriptions, Emeneau proceeded to give 
two phonemic “‘solutions” in detail and to suggest three others—and then used 
none of them, but the official qué’c-ngi’ instead. 

In his discussion of syntax, Emeneau divides Vietnamese words into verbs, 
conjunctions, final particles, interjections, and substantives, and subdivides, 
the latter category into classifiers, nouns, numerators, demonstrative numerators, 
names, and pronouns. He tacitly considers adjectives and “empty” words as 
verbs. He does not explain his classification. 

Whether Vietnamese has grammatical categories and, if so, how many is 
questionable. F. Martini has presented a case for the distinction between verb 
and noun in Vietnamese (BSL 46, fase. 1, 183-196). He observed that a “‘verb” 
is preceded by a classifier, corresponding to “the,” to make it a noun, as gié’t 
“tuer,”’ viéc gié't “’assassinat.’’ He adds “dans la mesure oi nous pouvons dire 
en francais ‘le manger,’ ‘le beau,’ le vietnamien peut dire cdi dn, cdi dep.” We 
may question that. If the le of le beau makes it a noun, is le plus beau necessarily 
a noun? If not, then we can not infer that dn is necessarily a noun when cdi 
precedes it. 

Then Martini pointed out that demonstratives, indefinites, interrogatives, 
and numerators are used with nouns but not with verbs as further proof of the 
distinction. In other words, proof that a distinction exists between Vietnamese 
nouns and verbs is that classifiers, characteristic of nouns, are also used with 
verb roots; then that determinatives, also characteristic of nouns, are not used 
with verb stems. By this type of reasoning you can’t win: “Heads I win, tails 
you lose.” 

Yet there is a certain amount of truth in Martini’s observation. In ordinary 
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conversation we are not likely to use a demonstrative, interrogative, or numerator 
with a word denoting “action,” as “this going,” “what going?’’, “five goings.” 
We might add that we do not speak of a “white going” or a “blue going.” Thus 
by the nature of the “action” designated, its lexical environment is restricted. 
But so is that of nouns. We can say that “the cat licks himself,’’ but we cannot 
say that ‘the stone licks himself.” “Lick” and “himself” just do not go with 
“stone.”’ The associations of inanimate “nouns” are much more restricted than 
those of animate ‘‘nouns,”’ and those designating human beings are probably 
the widest of all because we talk about ourselves more. Our analysis of mor- 
phology has been formal—an inheritance from classical scholarship—even when, 
as in Vietnamese, we do not have any inflection. It would be more scientific to 
determine the association of words on a statistical basis, and it would be inter- 
esting to see how a philosopher and a psychologist, as well as a linguist, would 
interpret the results. 

Division into nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs is of doubtful value in 
the study of Far Eastern languages or even in English. Some readers may recall 
when they had to make diagrams of long English sentences on the blackboard 
and explain to the class to what part of speech each word belonged, and how 
confusing it was when a word like study, work, time, part was now a verb, then 
an adjective, and again a noun. It was as if the teacher said one day that the 
neighbor’s cat belonged to the feline family, and the next day that it was a 
canine, and the following day that it was a rodent—when it was obviously the 
same cat in perhaps a slightly different environment. We might tie a piece of 
paper to the cats tail that would make him jump and say that he was a kangaroo, 
but that was only in fun, and no one really believed it. And so the -ed that one 
might tack on to the end of work would make it a verb for us if the teacher 
wished to play that way, but we never thought it much of a game. 

Only when one began to study Latin, with its long declensions and conjuga- 
tions, did such distinctions as noun, verb, and adjective begin to make sense. 
Now a language as nearly isolative as English does have enough vestiges of 
inflection to justify dividing the words into parts of speech in a work which 
follows the historical method as in Charles Carpenter Fries’ American English 
Grammar. But grammatical categories are probably more confusing than helpful 
in studying languages like Vietnamese, Chinese, or even in the study of English 
by students who know no other language. 

For Vietnamese this is borne out by the difference of opinion in the classifica- 
tion of words by Emeneau, the classical scholar, Martini, who spoke both 
Vietnamese and French equally well when a child, and by native scholars. 
This difference of opinion has arisen because there really are no parts of speech. 
It isan artificial conception. Let us take the “empty” word cu'a. Western scholars 
have generally sought the essential meaning of an Oriental word, probably 
because the mind cannot remember too many translations. Emeneau was 
inclined to regard every word he could as a verb, and so cua was translated 
“belong to.” Haudricourt thought the meaning was “richesse.” It is most often 
used where we employ “‘of.”” We may say that the essential meaning is “‘posses- 
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sion.” “Of” means ‘belongs to” and “belongs to” means “‘of,” and “richesse”’ 
are his “belongings.” Whether we translate cua as “noun,” “verb,” or “prep- 
osition” depends upon the context and our inclinations. 

Emeneau’s list of Vietnamese words that are both nouns and verbs (p. 80) is 
certainly incomplete. Take almost at random the Vietnamese tho’ which can 
mean “to breathe,” but dm-tho’ means an aspirate, i.e., “the breathed sound,” 
where tho’ is used as an “adjective” which to Emeneau means a “verb” (but 
not to Martini). 

Emeneau’s placing so many words in the verbal category sometimes would 
make translation impossible by following his “essential”? meanings. Thus his 
translation of b‘dng as “to be equal to” would make no sense at all where it 
means simply “by, by means of”’; or theo “follow” when it is most often used in 
the sense of “‘according to.” In other sentences his verbal classification leads to 
such awkward literal translations as éng d’y vié't ré’t nhvéu sdch “that/ 
grandfather/ wrote/ acted very/ acted on many/ books (p. 88) which only 
makes sense by reference to the free English translation ““He wrote very many 
books.”’ Not considering two of the words as verbs permits a literal translation 
“grandfather that (i.e., that grandfather) wrote very many books,” which is 
almost English in its construction. Or take 16: da doc nhiéu sdch “I/ already 
acted/ read/ acted on many/ books,” which we can translate literally as “I 
already read many books” if we do not take two of the words as verbs (as Martini 
did not). 

Emeneau has made an excellent start toward analyzing the relative position 
of certain words or types of words, and this is the most important part of Viet- 
namese grammar, in the opinion of this reviewer, while the imposition of parts 
of speech on Vietnamese is an anachronism. 

But if it can be demonstrated that there are grammatical categories, and not 
merely differences in position or association, then would it not be better to 
state in dictionaries and grammars to what category a word belongs, and to 
translate literally dé dn da don xong as “‘Things/ to eat/ already/ are made 
ready/ (pf.)”; or if emphasis on the verbal nature of a word is deemed necessary, 
as “Things/ to eat/ already (v.)/ are made ready/ (pf.),’”’ rather than “Things/ 
which are eaten/ are already/ are made ready/ are finished”’ (Emeneau, p. 72)? 
Just as we can reach the point of overanalysis in phonetics and must resort to 
phonemics in order to simplify the data sufficiently to be printed and read, so 
we can reach the saturation point in semantic and morphological analysis. 

Occasionally the author’s analysis of particular words strikes the reader as 
incorrect, probably because of the limited material he reviewed. Thus, he gives 
ngi’ “language”’ as restricted to such phrases as qué’c ngii’. Nguyen Bat-Tuy, 
writing on Vietnamese, does not restrict the use of ngii’. Since I have not made 
a detailed study of its use, I can only say that it seems roughly to have the 
meaning of French “langue” rather than “language,”’ and hence is more often 
used with names of specific languages. 

Emeneau dedicated his book to the memory of Henri Maspero. Many scholars 
have shown the great number of Chinese loan words in Vietnamese, and Maspero 
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in his great work on the initials (BEFEO 12, 1-127), showed the considerable 
number of Daic (Thai) and Austroasian parallels, and this reviewer has presented 
Tibeto-Burmic parallels. It is regrettable that Emeneau, who had the collabora- 
tion of the Sinologist Diether von den Steinen during the early stages of the 
work, did not give greater attention to historical development of the language, 
at least to the Sino-Vietnamese words, which are carefully marked in Bonet’s 
dictionary. Emeneau’s laboriously gathered statistics on the distribution of 
phonemes (environmental), tones, etc., and the grammatical analysis will all 
have to be done over again by the student of historical linguistics trying to 
arrive at what proto-Vietnamese was like before extensive borrowing began. 

At the close of his preface, Emeneau expressed the wish that others would 
carry on the work he could not continue. Perhaps this reviewer, because of his 
interest in the language, will be permitted to suggest some desirable aims of 
further research in that field. 

At present none knows to what linguistic family Vietnamese belongs. Maspero 
realized that the archaic Mu’d’ng dialects were the key to solving the com- 
parative grammar of Annamese and determining its genetic relationship. But 
he had little material on these dialects, and repeated inquiries by this reviewer 
regarding further data on Mu’d’ng dialects have gone unanswered by the Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient. The collection and publication of Mu’d’ng vo- 
cabularies and text is of prime importance for the solution. 

Emeneau’s analysis of the frequency of tones (pp. 37 ff.) is suggestive; but 
it includes words of conversation that are colloquial, semiliterary, and literary; 
between male and female; between a cook, a stallkeeper at a market, a carriage 
driver, a girl who kept a restaurant, and others. These are mixed up in different 
texts so that the author’s statistics are not conclusive. We shall not have a 
satisfactory knowledge of Vietnamese until we have studies that make greater 
speech differentiation regarding time (archaic or modern); geographically (the 
dialects); the social classes within a geographical area; sex (particularly the 
language of females); age (informants old and young); occupation. Emeneau 
was able to give some of these factors only passing notice, as on p. 39, passim. 

If this review has been more critical than laudatory it is because the field is 
still so new and there are still so many problems to be solved as Emeneau has 
himself so often pointed out. The many excellent features of the book will be 
apparent to anyone who picks it up. 


Berkeley Rospert SHAFER 


Berarp Haite. A Stem Vocabulary of the Navaho Language. St. Michaels, 
Arizona. St. Michaels Press. 1950. Vol. I. Navaho-English, xiii + 339 pp.; 
Vol. II. English-Navaho, xlviii + 327 pp. 

A Stem Vocabulary of the Navaho Language supersedes the Franciscan Fathers’ 

A Vocabulary of the Navaho Language in two volumes published in 1912. In a 

somewhat lengthy Introduction to Volume II of this work Father Berard sum- 

marizes the history of Navaho recording by the Franciscans, explaining why 
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there has been little agreement among linguists about the language spoken 
by some 50,000 natives. No mention is made of the efforts of the Department 
of Indian Affairs of the U. S. Government to make the language a means of 
written communication, attempts that include among other publications the 
best dictionary extant and a lively, interesting, little newspaper, all printed 
in a phonetic system different from that used by the Franciscan Fathers, which 
now conforms with that recommended in the American Anthropologist Vol. 
36, pp. 629-31.! All other discussions of Navaho except those of Hoijer and Sapir 
are likewise ignored in this work. 

In the Introduction to the second volume of Father Berard’s new work there 
is a brief summary of Navaho grammar. The most significant part of Navaho 
is the use of inflected verbal prefixes. Until 1951 when my own attempt at 
analyzing Navaho appeared,? almost nothing had been done to translate these 
prefixes, and Father Berard follows the earlier pattern in considering them 
formally without meaning. 

The Navaho language is so complex and the phonetic contractions so numerous 
and subtle that Father Berard’s method results in the conclusion that Navaho 
forms are irregular and unexplainable. Actually the language is quite regular 
once the rules, which are unusual, have been determined. For instance, a prefix 
i and its passive / immediately preceding the stem are undoubtedly causatives, 
a fact pointed out for Athabaskan by P. E. Goddard for Hupa in 1905,’ and 
accepted by Sapir when I was studying Navaho with him in 1933. Father Berard 
does not mention this simple meaning. The whole question of active and passive 
voice forms hinges on these causatives whose meaning is readily ascertainable, 
and what is most important, the prefixes determine the position of the pro- 
nominal prefixes depending upon voice. This matter was discussed by Adolph 
Bitanny and me in 1940,‘ and having been checked since then, is found to be 
quite regular so that one need not guess what forms of many verbs to use or 
how to translate them. 

Navaho has many sounds or sound combinations which are identical to the 
ear, but behave very differently in inflections involving contractions. In treating 
such sounds and combinations phonemic principles seem inadequate. Pitch 
accent and vowel quantity are as important in Navaho as inflectional endings 
in Latin. We have space for only one example. Father Berard groups ’d- and 
‘a- together as referring to space and time in general in verbal nouns (I, p. 1). 
There is an indefinite subject, object, and agentive form ’a- as well. That these 
are all distinct verbal prefixes—nouns are often identical with verbs—is proved 
by a comparison of ‘ic- ‘I am...ing beyond’ (’a-beyond; yi-continuative; 
-c- ‘I’ > ’ic-); ’ac- ‘I am...ing something’ (’a- ‘something;’ yi-continuative; 

1 American Anthropologist, 36, 629-31 (1934). 

2 Gladys A. Reichard. Navaho Grammar. Publications of the American Ethnological 
Society, Vol. XXI. New York. 1951. 

3P. E. Goddard. Hupa in Handbook of American Indian Languages. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology 40, pt. I, 85-158. Washington. 1911. 


4 Gladys A. Reichard and Adolph Dodge Bitanny. Agentive and Causative Elements in 
Navajo. J. J. Augustin, New York. 1940. 
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-c- ‘I’ > ’ac-); ’dc- ‘I am... ing thus’ (’d- ‘thus;’ -c- ‘I’). These examples, which 
must of course be compared with many others show clearly that ‘a- means 
‘beyond, into indefinite space’ with verbs of motion. ’d- ‘thus’ is formal with 
verbs of being, doing, condition, etc., and ’a- is an indefinite pronoun, which is 
relatively free. 

Some forms of the ’a- ‘beyond’, and ’a-pronominal inflections are similar, 
but test forms establish the place of each in the language, and all may be properly 
translated. Moreover, Navaho has three perfectives, and they are distinctive 
for some prefixes. In a very large mass of material, including Sapir’s texts and 
much of Father Berard’s published work I have never found ‘a-beyond except 
with a yi-perfective, continuative past as compared with a possible ni-com- 
pletive, or st-conditional perfective, all of which may be used with ’a-pronominal. 

To consider some other aspects of the Stem Vocabulary: The entries under b 
illustrate the fact that the vocabulary is not based upon a grammatical analysis. 
bi-, b- is only one of seven possessive prefixes used regularly with nouns and post- 
positions, but of the 241 main entries under b, only 114, of which 43 are com- 
pounds of bé-§ ‘flint, metal,’ are stems, the rest being bi-pronominal prefixes. 
The title of the work is therefore a misnomer because many of the entries are 
compounds, not nearly all are stems. 

Actually Father Berard has never got away from his early plan of An Ethno- 
logic Dictionary of the Navaho Language,’ and the volumes contain much ethno- 
logical, particularly ceremonial lore. To be sure, ceremony dominates much of 
Navaho thought and behavior, but even the oldest, most orthodox members of 
the tribe often speak in conversational language. The plain words of conversa- 
tion and informal speech may be very difficult to find in this dictionary, not 
always because they are not there, but because isolated forms (words) are given, 
and despite the brief grammar, the student has no real clue to the use of stems 
or structure. 

Barnard College Guapys A. REICHARD 


Columbia University 





5 Franciscan Fathers. An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language. St. Michaels, 
Arizona. 1910, reprinted 1929. 
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Conférences de l'Institut de linguistique de V’ Université de Paris, X, 1950-1951. 

Paris: Klincksieck, 1951. 157 pp. 

André Basset, a specialist of Berber who for years has been investigating 
the Hamitic dialects of North Africa, offers in ‘L’enquéte linguistique’ (7-22) a 
number of interesting remarks suggested by his experience in the field. 

A clear, judicious, and sober presentation of the main features of Elamitic is 
to be found in René Labat’s ‘Structure de la langue élamite’ (23-42). 

Fernand Mossé’s ‘Origine de |’écriture runique’ (43-58) presents a survey of 
the main theories on the origin of runes from Wimmer to Hammarstrém. 

René Lafon’s ‘Les origines de la langue basque’ (59-81) is devoted mainly to 
an account of the results achieved so far in the field of Euskaro-Caucasian 
comparison. Although this contribution is shorter and less detailed than the 
three instalments published in 1947 by the same author in Eusko-Jakiniza, it 
should be recommended as the most up-to-date presentation of the subject. 
Cf. also Word 7.227-244, 279-282, and 8.80-94. 

A Finno-Ugrist, Aurélien Sauvageot, tries his hand at a structural account of 
Tahitian (83-99). His method is somewhat loose and the result not quite con- 
vincing. 

Léon Wagner’s ‘Contribution 4 la préhistoire du romanisme’ (101-124) is a 
survey of pre-Diezian attempts at grouping Romance languages together and 
tracing them back to Latin. The role of monogenetic prejudices in retarding the 
development of scientific linguistics is duly stressed. 

Christine Mohrmann touches upon some fundamental problems of cultural 
and linguistic diffusion in her interesting survey ‘L’étude de la latinité chrétienne’ 
(125-141). 

The profound originality of Rasmus Rask as a linguist was stressed by 
Louis Hjelmslev in a lecture given under the auspices of the Institut d’études 
scandinaves (143-157). A rationalist among romanticists, a structuralist among 
geneticists, Rask was generally misunderstood by his contemporaries. At a time 
when no one thought of opposing synchrony and diachrony, when ‘linguistic 
kinship’ could mean affinity or structural similitude just as well as common 
origin, Rask, the structuralist, used the same words as his historically minded 
entourage, but with implications which were not theirs. He operated with two 
criteria, namely, series of regular correspondences and pattern similarity, that 
were bound to conflict at some points, as in the case of Celtic, which Rask 
eventually excluded from the pale of IE languages because his second criterion 
did not apply there. The historical one-sidedness of Grimm and Bopp enabled 
them to set 19th century linguistics on a firm though fairly narrow basis. 


ANDRE MARTINET 


CHARLES Batty, Le langage et la vie, Société de publications romanes et fran- 
gaise, vol. 34. Genéve: Droz, Lille: Giard, 1952. 164 pp. 
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This book, first published in 1925 and reedited in 1935, may still be recom- 
mended as an introduction to Bally’s more technical Linguistique générale et 
linguistique francaise. Had the author lived long enough to revise the third 
edition, he might have changed quite a few passages which indirectly testify 
to the advancement of linguistic research in the last two decades. Of the three 
points of the programme presented on p. 73, only the first one, the ‘historical 
study of characteristic forms’, is said to have received adequate treatment. 
But of course Bally’s second point, the scientific description of languages, is now 
a legitimate and important aspect of linguistics, and the third type of research, 
Bally’s ‘comparison of successive stages’, is currently being promoted under 
the form of historical structural linguistics. It is hoped that few linguists would 
nowadays subscribe to the following statement: ‘Une langue est sans cesse 
rongée et menacée de ruine par |’action des lois phonétiques, qui, livrées 4 
elles-mémes, opéreraient avec une régularité fatale et désagrégeraient le systéme 
grammatical’ (p. 25). 

The book contains (p. 159 f.) the bibliography of Ferdinand de Saussure. 


A. MARTINET 


Maurice GramMont, Essai de psychologie linguistique, Style et poésie. Paris: 

Delagrave, 1950. 213 pp. 

The title of this posthumous collection of articles and lectures is extremely 
misleading, and although its subtitle points in the right direction, the front 
page of the book is hardly indicative of its ontents. We find here some fine 
samples of what the French call ‘explication de textes’, an exercise with a high 
educational value, but hardly one which most linguists would feel particularly 
well-equipped to perform. We are told that the idea of the collection was Gram- 
mont’s, but we doubt the choice of the title was his. 


A. MARTINET 


A Bibliography of the Publi ations of Roman Jakobson on Language, Literature, 
and Culture, published by friends and students of Roman Jakobson to mark 
his thirty-fifth year of significant contribution to these fields. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951. 

Such bibliographies are particularly useful in the case of scholars who, like 
Jakobson, have had to change their residence and nationality several times and 
whose contributions are scattered in the most varied journals, newspapers, and 
festschrifts. The present pamphlet is a modest but fitting homage to one of the 
leading linguists of our times. 


A. MaRTINET 


R. H. Ropins, Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in Europe, with 
particular reference to modern linguistic doctrines. London: Bell & Sons, 1951. 
vii + 104 pp. 

The complete title of this contribution is an accurate description of its con- 
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tents if we remember that Robins could hardly do more than skim such a vast 
subject in the two lectures from which this booklet has been developed. The 
author is to be praised for his attempt to show “the relevance of much ancient 
and mediaeval speculation to current linguistic research”. But an adequate 
coverage of this important subject would have entailed, on the part of the 
author, a greater familiarity with some aspects of contemporary linguistics. 


A. MaRrTINET 


WatTerR Porzic, Das Wunder der Sprache. Bern: A. Francke, 1950. 414 pp. 

Porzig’s book aims to present the problems, methods, and results of modern 
linguistics to the general public. The first three chapters discuss the internal 
aspects of language: the nature of the relationship between word and its reference, 
with emphasis on the new creation; the organization of the various levels of 
speech from articulation to utterance; and the setting of the speech event in 
reality using Bihler’s organon model. Then follow chapters on the psychology 
and sociology (stratification) of language, on historical and comparative lin- 
guistics, on the languages of the world, and finally, on the functions of language 
and its significance for human existence. 

The book is well written. It offers the reader serious discussions of the various 
topics without being superficial or oversimplified. Interesting are the references 
to classical Greek sources and welcome are the great many fresh examples to 
illustrate points in the discussion. Apart from minor errors, however, there is 
one serious gap, the nearly total neglect of structural linguistics (only Tru- 
betzkoy and Bloomfield are mentioned) which undoubtedly has introduced a 
methodological rigor never before attained in the course of linguistics and offered 
a new grasp of language phenomena. 


JoHn Lotz 


Wiieur E. Gruman, Bower ALY AND LoREN D. Rein, The Fundamentals of 
speaking. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1951. x + 608 pp. 

This well balanced text on “the fundamentals of speaking’”’ has two chapters 
of interest to linguists: 10, on the physiology of voice production, pp. 165-194 
and 11, on articulation and pronunciation, 195-236. The section on articulation, 
though useful, is marred somewhat by the inconsistencies of traditional phonetics. 
Non-distinctive variants are occasionally given separate IPA symbols (z and 
a, a and p, pp. 201 and 205); elsewhere, objective differences in quality are over- 
looked (in drill exercises!), presumably because they are non-distinctive (bet 
and pear are, as they should be, in the same ¢ series, on p. 202; but suppose an 
alert student compares pet, pear and Perry?). The figure (p. 201), showing the 
representative tongue positions for American English vowels, is a graphic repre- 
sentation of structural inter-relationships; an accompanying chart, designed to 
show a similar relationship among the consonants, would help to give a more 
complete picture. 
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J. B. HorMANN AND H. RuBENBAUER, Wérterbuch der grammatischen und metri- 
schen Terminologie. Heidelberg: Winter, 1950. 64 pp. 

This booklet purports to be nothing but an elementary introduction to the 
terminology usual among Indoeuropeanists and classical philologists. Even 
within this limited field, the research of the last three decades is scarcely repre- 
sented: laryngeals and the corresponding theories are nowhere mentioned. The 
equal sign is often used loosely as in ‘Perfect ... = eine in der Vergangenheit 
abgeschlossene Handlung” (p. 50 f.). Not infrequently words that are entered 
or used in definitions are nowhere explained, as for instance ‘Phonem’, an entry 
on p. 51 with deceptive reference to ‘Lautlehre’, or ‘Aspiration’ used in “‘Lenier- 
ung: Aspiration der Konsonanten im Irischen” (p. 45). The closest we get to 
‘Aspiration’ is ‘Aspirata’ (p. 17) defined as ‘“behauchter Verschlusslaut’’. Let’s 
hope that readers will not conclude from this that the lenited phonemes of Irish 
are “behauchte Verschlusslaute.” 


A. MartTINET 


Italian Culture and the Western Tradition, Some Aspects of Italy’s Contribution 
to Western Life and Culture As Presented at the Conference Sponsored by the 
Italian Department of Columbia University. New York: Vanni, 1951. 55 pp. 
This pamphlet includes an interesting survey of the Italian contribution to 

linguistics. Its author, Giuliano Bonfante, has laid the stress on pre-19th century 

thinking and research and has made clear how modern trends in Italian lin- 
guistics result from the interpretation of international themes in the terms of an 
old and original tradition. 


A. MaRTINET 


ReaLt ACADEMIA EspaNoua, Muestra de un diccionario histérico de la lengua 
espanola. Madrid, 1952. 17 pp. 

Attempts to compile and publish a historical and etymological dictionary of 
the Spanish language have been many and ill-starred. Even though such a 
competent scholar as Rufino J. Cuervo is among those who have undertaken this 
gigantic task, as yet no complete work has appeared to replace the Real Aca- 
demia’s six volume edition, called the Diccionario de Autoridades (1726-1739). 
or the one volume abridgement (16th ed., 1939). 

Julio Casares wrote a very interesting analysis of the problems of the dictionary 
(Introduccién a la lexicografta moderna, Madrid, 1950), which contained a well 
conceived and practical plan for carrying this project through to completion. 
He is now functioning as the director and coordinator in the editing of the 
material assembled. This muestra is a twelve page sample. Needless to say much 
space is devoted to each word since the various acceptances are documented 
with examples from the earliest record up through the twentieth century. 

Mention should be made of the fact that S. Gili Gaya is publishing portions 
of his Tesoro Lexicogrdfico (a compilation of dictionaries from Nebrija’s to the 
Academy’s first work), and Boggs, Kasten, et al. are working on a Medieval 
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Spanish dictionary (tentatively published in mimeograph form in 1946). It is 
to be hoped that this marked activity will help stimulate and sustain the work of 
Sefior Casares and the Real Academia, and that the Diccionario histérico will 
become a reality of the high calibre indicated by the muestra. 


M. M. LasLey 


HeEtricH Marze.L, Worterbuch der deutschen Pflanzennamen. Lief. 10 (Bd 2, 
Lief. 1), Daboecia-Draba. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1951. 160 columns. DM. ’.50. 
The first volume of Marzell’s dictionary was begun in 1937 and completed in 

1943. At the time the work could not be continued because of the war. Now, 

however, with the cooperation of the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 

Berlin the first pamphlet of a second volume has appeared. The work should be 

of great value as a contribution to our knowledge of German vocabulary and 

German dialects and should be of great interest not only to the botanist, but 

also to the student of folklore. 


Car. F. BAYERSCHMIDT 


V. WanscHer, La langue érusque renait. Copenhagen, E. Munksgaard. 1951. 
72 pp. 
The present book about the Etruscan language contains so much nonsense. 
The author, after having made one group of “Runic” and Etruscan, compares 
both with Egyptian, using etymologies of the following kind (p. 60): 


Gothic Etruscan and Runic Egyptian 
gué ‘god’ kut ‘support of heaven’ kwt ‘support’ 
swistar ‘sister’ svestar ‘to make green’ $wéd-ir ‘who makes green’ 
Giuda ‘people’ dutiu ‘men of the god’ t.t ‘men of the god’ 
dags ‘day’ dagaz ‘sun-god’ dgé ‘to see’ 
runa ‘secret’ runo ‘religious text’ rn.w ‘names’ 


Even persons ignorant of these languages will wonder at the strange semantic 
changes. 

No time need be lost in examining Wanscher’s translation of the Agram 
mummy (pp. 29 ff.). 


G. BONFANTE 


The Wasuineton Lineuistic Cius has recently been reactivated. Officers of 
the Club are: A. A. Hill (Chairman), Frank A. Rice (Vice-Chairman), Paul L. 
Garvin (Secretary-Treasurer), elected for 1952-3. The Club holds regular monthly 
meetings during the academic year during which papers are presented; 9 meet- 
ings have taken place so far, with Henry Lee Smith, 8S. K. Chatterji, Eli Fischer- 
Jgrgensen, a panel consisting of Ferguson, Hodge and Garvin, Julius Mark, 
Gordon H. Fairbanks, A. A. Hill, Herbert Penzl, and André Martinet, as speakers. 
The Club now has 50 duespaying members; average attendance at meetings 
is 35. Dues are $1.50 per academic year. All linguists and persons interested 
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in linguistics residing in the Washington area and neighboring cities are invited 
to attend meetings. Notices can be obtained from, and communications are to 
be addressed to, Paul L. Garvin, Secretary-Treasurer, Washington Linguistic 
Club, 1719 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington 6, D. C., HUdson 3-5335. 


There is now being finally revised at Harvard, for subsequent publication by 
the Comité International Permanent de Linguistes, a Bibliography of Statistical 
Linguistics. In order that the Bibliography may be as complete as it can be 
made, I should be very grateful if anyone who has noted recently published 
material within this field, that is to say since about the end of 1950, would send 
me a brief listing (author, title, place and date) that could be inserted into its 
appropriate place in the Bibliography. 

JosHuUA WHATMOUGH 
Chairman of the Department of Linguistics 


and Professor of Comparative Philology in 
Harvard University 











PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The following list includes only such publications devoted wholly or in part to 
the scientific study of language as have reached the Managing Editor in charge 
between November 15, 1951 and November 15, 1952. Publications previously 
reviewed are not listed. 

Acta Linguistica 6.57-116, Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1950-51. 

Auarcos Luoracu, Emiio, Gramdtica estructural. 129 pp. Madrid: Editorial 
Gredos, 1951. 

A.Ess10o, GIOVANNI, Grammatica storica francese, I, Introduzione—Fonetica. 339 
pp. Bari: Leonardo da Vinci, 1951. 

Beco, Gunnar, Zur Syntax des tschechischen Konjunktivs mit einem Anhang 
tiber den russischen Konjunktiv. Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Copen- 
hague 7. 131 pp. Copenhagen: Nordisk Sprog- og Kulturforlag, 1951. 

BetcuHior Pontes, Marta pa Lourpes, Bibliografia de Anténio da Fonseca 
Soares (Frie Anténio das Chagas). 124 pp. Lisbon: Centro de Estudos Filo- 
légicos, 1950. 

BLACHERE, Rfais, AND CeccaLp1, Martie, Exercices d’arabe classique, 2nd ed. 
174 pp. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1952. 

Boletim de filologia 12.225-419. Lisbon: Centro de estudos filolégicos, 1951. 

Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo 7.i-xi, 1-503. Bogota, 1951. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies University of London. 13.811—1076, 
1951; 14.i-iv + 1-412, 1952. 

CapurFr, L&onaRD, Essai sur la phonétique du parler rhétoroman de la Vallée 
de Tavetsch. xiv + 227 pp. Berne: A. Francke, 1952. 

Caro, Micuet Antonio, Versiones latinas, Publicaciones del Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo 7. 529 pp. Bogota, 1951. 

Caro, Miauet Antonio, Poesias latinas, Publicaciones del Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo 6. lvi + 250 pp. Bogotaé, 1951. 

CrmocHowskI, Waczaw, Le dialecte de Dushmani, Description de l'un des parlers 
de l’ Albanie du nord. 233 pp. Poznah, 1951. 

Cuiaverfa, Carios, Estudios sobre los gitanismos del espafiol. 267 pp. Madrid: 
Consejo superior de investigaciones cientfficas, 1951. 

Commentationes Fenno-Ugricae in honorem Y. H. Toivonen, Mémoires de la Soc. 
finno-ougrienne 98, 391 pp. Helsinki, 1950. 

Dani, Orto Cur., Malgache et Maanjan. 407 pp. Oslo: Egede-Instituttet, 
1951. 

Devoro, Giacomo, I fondamenti della storia linguistica. 94 pp. Florence: Sansoni, 
1951. 

Espinosa, AuRELIO M., Estudios sobre el espaol de Nuevo M éjico, transl. and 
edited by Angel Rosenblat, with Notas de morfologia dialectal by Angel Rosen- 
blat; Biblioteca de dialectologia hispano-americana, II. 394 pp. Buenos Aires: 
Instituto de filologia, 1946. 

Ete., A Review of General Semantics 9.1-80, 9.161-320. Chicago, 1951-1952. 
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Fuorez, Luis, La pronunciacién del espaiiol en Bogotd, Publicaciones del In- 
stituto Caro y Cuervo 8. 390 pp. Bogota, 1951. 

Foucut, Prerre, Phonétique historique du francais, Introduction. 106 pp. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1952. 

FowLer, Murray, AND ISARASENA, TASNIYA, The Total Distribution of the Sounds 
of Stamese. Introduction: 1-8 pp. 131 charts on microcards. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1952. 

Gets, Ienace J., A Study of Writing. xv + 295 pp. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1952. 

Gunz, Hans, Die innere Form des Deutschen. 504 pp. Bern: A. Francke, 1952. 

Glossaire des patois de la Suisse romande, fasc. 24, pp. 785-840 Neuchatel & Paris; 
Attinger, 1950-51. 

Glossaire des patois de la Suisse romande, 52e et 53e rapports annuels de la Rédac- 
tion (1950-1951). 23 pp. Neuchatel; Attinger, 1952. 

GRONICKA, A. VON, AND ZHEMCHUZHNAYA-BatTes, H. Essentials of Russian’. 
xii + 327 pp. New York: Prentice Hall, 1950. 

Henriquez URENA, Pepro, El espafiol en Santo Domingo; Biblioteca de dialec- 
tologia hispano-americana, V.303 pp. Buenos Aires: Instituto de filologia, 
1940. 

HuBScHMID, JOHANNES, Alpenwérter romanischen und vorromanischen Ursprungs. 
63 pp. Berne: A. Francke, 1951. 

Indogermanische Forschungen 59.121-370, 60.1-357. Berlin, 1948-1950. 

International Journal of American Linguistics 18.1-278. Baltimore, 1952. 

Izvestija Akademii Nauk SSSR, Otdelenije literary i jazyka 10.317-436, 11.97- 
278. Moscow-Leningrad, 1951. 

Journal de la Société des américanistes, New Series, 40.1-329 Paris, 1951. 

Journal de la Société finno-ougrienne 54.1-112, 1-50; 55.1-21, 1-112, 1-20, 1-25. 
Helsinki, 1948-1951. 

Kannisto, ArtTuRI, Wogulische Volksdichtung, Mémoires de la Société finno- 
ougrienne 101, xl + 483 pp. Helsinki, 1951. 

KENYON, JOHN SAMUEL, American Pronunciation, Tenth ed., 2nd pr., x + 265 
pp. Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1951. 

LAROCHE, EMMANUEL, Recueil d’onomastique hittite. 153 pp. Paris: Klincksieck, 
1952. 

Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Languages 7 & 8.1-129. Leeds, 1952. 

LEHMANN, WINFRED P., Proto-Indo-European Phonology. xv + 129 pp. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1952. 

Lexens, P. BENJAMIN, Dictionnaire Ngbandi, Commission de Linguistique Afri- 
caine. 348 pp. Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1952. 

Lenz (Ropo.tro), Betto (AnprRfs), & Oroz (Ropoiro), El espafiol en Chile, 
ed. by Amado Alonso and Raimundo Lida; Biblioteca de dialectologia his- 
pano-americana, VI. 274 pp. Buenos Aires: Instituto de filologia, 1940. 

Lewense Bijdragen 41.1-119. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1951. 

Lewense Bijdragen, Bijblad 41.1-151. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1951. 

LinpaLap, Gustar, Det isléndska accenttecknet, En historisk-ortografisk studie. 
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Spanish dictionary (tentatively published in mimeograph form in 1946). It is 
to be hoped that this marked activity will help stimulate and sustain the work of 
Sefior Casares and the Real Academia, and that the Diccionario histérico will 
become a reality of the high calibre indicated by the muestra. 


M. M. Lastey 


HerricH Marze.i, Worterbuch der deutschen Pflanzennamen. Lief. 10 (Bd 2, 
Lief. 1), Daboecia-Draba. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1951. 160 columns. DM. ’.50. 
The first volume of Marzell’s dictionary was begun in 1937 and completed in 

1943. At the time the work could not be continued because of the war. Now, 

however, with the cooperation of the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 

Berlin the first pamphlet of a second volume has appeared. The work should be 

of great value as a contribution to our knowledge of German vocabulary and 

German dialects and should be of great interest not only to the botanist, but 

also to the student of folklore. 


Cart F. BAYERSCHMIDT 


V. WanscHer, La langue étrusque renait. Copenhagen, E. Munksgaard. 1951. 
72 pp. 
The present book about the Etruscan language contains so much nonsense. 
The author, after having made one group of “Runic”’ and Etruscan, compares 
both with Egyptian, using etymologies of the following kind (p. 60): 


Gothic Etruscan and Runic Egyptian 
gué ‘god’ kut ‘support of heaven’ kwt ‘support’ 
swistar ‘sister’ svestar ‘to make green’ $wtd-ir ‘who makes green’ 
Giuda ‘people’ dutiu ‘men of the god’ t.t ‘men of the god’ 
dags ‘day’ dagaz ‘sun-god’ dgé ‘to see’ 
runa ‘secret’  runo ‘religious text’ rn.w ‘names’ 


Even persons ignorant of these languages will wonder at the strange semantic 
changes. 
No time need be lost in examining Wanscher’s translation of the Agram 
mummy (pp. 29 ff.). 
G. BoNFANTE 


The WasuineTon Lincuistic Cuus has recently been reactivated. Officers of 
the Club are: A. A. Hill (Chairman), Frank A. Rice (Vice-Chairman), Paul L. 
Garvin (Secretary-Treasurer), elected for 1952-3. The Club holds regular monthly 
meetings during the academic year during which papers are presented; 9 meet- 
ings have taken place so far, with Henry Lee Smith, S. K. Chatterji, Eli Fischer- 
Jgrgensen, a panel consisting of Ferguson, Hodge and Garvin, Julius Mark, 
Gordon H. Fairbanks, A. A. Hill, Herbert Penzl, and André Martinet, as speakers. 
The Club now has 50 duespaying members; average attendance at meetings 
is 35. Dues are $1.50 per academic year. All linguists and persons interested 
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in linguistics residing in the Washington area and neighboring cities are invited 
to attend meetings. Notices can be obtained from, and communications are to 
be addressed to, Paul L. Garvin, Secretary-Treasurer, Washington Linguistic 
Club, 1719 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington 6, D. C., HUdson 3-5335. 


There is now being finally revised at Harvard, for subsequent publication by 
the Comité International Permanent de Linguistes, a Bibliography of Statistical 
Linguistics. In order that the Bibliography may be as complete as it can be 
made, I should be very grateful if anyone who has noted recently published 
material within this field, that is to say since about the end of 1950, would send 
me a brief listing (author, title, place and date) that could be inserted into its 
appropriate place in the Bibliography. 

JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
Chairman of the Department of Linguistics 


and Professor of Comparative Philology in 
Harvard University 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The following list includes only such publications devoted wholly or in part to 
the scientific study of language as have reached the Managing Editor in charge 
between November 15, 1951 and November 15, 1952. Publications previously 
reviewed are not listed. 

Acta Linguistica 6.57-116, Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1950-51. 

Auarcos Luioracu, Emiio, Gramdtica estructural. 129 pp. Madrid: Editorial 
Gredos, 1951. 

ALEssIO, GIOVANNI, Grammatica storica francese, I, Introduzione—Fonetica. 339 
pp. Bari: Leonardo da Vinci, 1951. 

Becu, Gunnar, Zur Syntax des tschechischen Konjunktivs mit einem Anhang 
tiber den russischen Konjunktiv. Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Copen- 
hague 7. 131 pp. Copenhagen: Nordisk Sprog- og Kulturforlag, 1951. 

Betcuior Pontes, Maria pa Lourpes, Bibliografia de Anténio da Fonseca 
Soares (Frie Anténio das Chagas). 124 pp. Lisbon: Centro de Estudos Filo- 
légicos, 1950. 

BLACHERE, RfGis, AnD Ceccaup1, Martie, Exercices d’arabe classique, 2nd ed. 
174 pp. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1952. 

Boletim de filologia 12.225-419. Lisbon: Centro de estudos filolégicos, 1951. 

Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo 7.i-xi, 1-503. Bogotd, 1951. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies University of London. 13.811-1076, 
1951; 14.i-iv + 1-412, 1952. 

Capurr, Lionarp, Essai sur la phonétique du parler rhétoroman de la Vallée 
de Tavetsch. xiv + 227 pp. Berne: A. Francke, 1952. 

Caro, Miauet Antonio, Versiones latinas, Publicaciones del Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo 7. 529 pp. Bogota, 1951. 

Caro, Micuet ANTONIO, Poesias latinas, Publicaciones del Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo 6. lvi + 250 pp. Bogota, 1951. 

CrimocHowsk1, Waczaw, Le dialecte de Dushmani, Description de l’un des parlers 
de l Albanie du nord. 233 pp. Poznaf, 1951. 

Criaveria, Car.os, Estudios sobre los gitanismos del espafiol. 267 pp. Madrid: 
Consejo superior de investigaciones cientificas, 1951. 

Commentationes Fenno-Ugricae in honorem Y. H. Toivonen, Mémoires de la Soc. 
finno-ougrienne 98, 391 pp. Helsinki, 1950. 

Dani, Otro Cur., Malgache et Maanjan. 407 pp. Oslo: Egede-Instituttet, 
1951. 

Devoro, Giacomo, I fondamenti della storia linguistica. 94 pp. Florence: Sansoni, 
1951. 

Espinosa, AuRELIO M., Estudios sobre el espafiol de Nuevo M éjico, transl. and 
edited by Angel Rosenblat, with Notas de morfologta dialectal by Angel Rosen- 
blat; Biblioteca de dialectologia hispano-americana, II. 394 pp. Buenos Aires: 
Instituto de filologia, 1946. 

Etc., A Review of General Semantics 9.1-80, 9.161-320. Chicago, 1951-1952. 
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Fiorez, Luis, La pronunciacién del espafiol en Bogotd, Publicaciones del In- 
stituto Caro y Cuervo 8. 390 pp. Bogota, 1951. 

Foucut, Prerre, Phonétique historique du francais, Introduction. 106 pp. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1952. 

FowLer, Murray, AND ISARASENA, TasnryA, The Total Distribution of the Sounds 
of Siamese. Introduction: 1-8 pp. 131 charts on microcards. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1952. 

GELB, Ienace J., A Study of Writing. xv + 295 pp. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1952. 

Gunz, Hans, Die innere Form des Deutschen. 504 pp. Bern: A. Francke, 1952. 

Glossaire des patois de la Suisse romande, fasc. 24, pp. 785-840 NeuchAtel & Paris; 
Attinger, 1950-51. 

Glossaire des patois de la Suisse romande, 52e et 538e rapports annuels de la Rédac- 
tion (1950-1951). 23 pp. Neuch4tel; Attinger, 1952. 

GRONICKA, A. VON, AND ZHEMCHUZHNAYA-BaTsEs, H. Essentials of Russian?. 
xii + 327 pp. New York: Prentice Hall, 1950. 

Henriquez UrENA, Pepro, El espafiol en Santo Domingo; Biblioteca de dialec- 
tologia hispano-americana, V.303 pp. Buenos Aires: Instituto de filologia, 
1940. 

HuBSCHMID, JOHANNES, Alpenwérter romanischen und vorromanischen Ursprungs. 
63 pp. Berne: A. Francke, 1951. 

Indogermanische Forschungen 59.121-370, 60.1-357. Berlin, 1948-1950. 

International Journal of American Linguistics 18.1-278. Baltimore, 1952. 

Izestija Akademii Nauk SSSR, Otdelenije literary i jazyka 10.317-436, 11.97- 
278. Moscow-Leningrad, 1951. 

Journal de la Société des américanistes, New Series, 40.1-329 Paris, 1951. 

Journal de la Société finno-ougrienne 54.1-112, 1-50; 55.1-21, 1-112, 1-20, 1-25. 
Helsinki, 1948-1951. 

Kannisto, ArtruRI, Wogulische Volksdichtung, Mémoires de la Société finno- 
ougrienne 101, xl + 483 pp. Helsinki, 1951. 

KENYON, JOHN SAMUEL, American Pronunciation, Tenth ed., 2nd pr., x + 265 
pp. Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1951. 

LAROCHE, EMMANUEL, Recueil d’onomastique hittite. 153 pp. Paris: Klincksieck, 
1952. 

Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Languages 7 & 8.1-129. Leeds, 1952. 

LEHMANN, WINFRED P., Proto-Indo-European Phonology. xv + 129 pp. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1952. 

LEKENS, P. BENJAMIN, Dictionnaire Ngbandi, Commission de Linguistique Afri- 
caine. 348 pp. Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1952. 

Lenz (Ropo.Fo), BELLo (ANpRés), & Oroz (RopotFo), El espafiol en Chile, 
ed. by Amado Alonso and Raimundo Lida; Biblioteca de dialectologia his- 
pano-americana, VI. 274 pp. Buenos Aires: Instituto de filologia, 1940. 

Leuvense Bijdragen 41.1-119. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1951. 

Lewense Bijdragen, Bijblad 41.1-151. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1951. 
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